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THOUGHTS ON THE STARS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
* Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven !”— Byron. 
Stars of the solemn night, 
Mute prophets of old time, 
What mark ye on your calm and beauteous flight 
O’er distant shore and clime ? 





Retains the queenly Earth 
Her majesty of air— 
The brightness of the morning of her birth, 
When Deity moved there ? 


Still, silent gaze ye down, 
Pale watchers of the hour ; 
Miss ye the lost, the old seraphic crown 
God placed in Eden’s bower? 


Miss ye the seraph-wings 
That dwelt with earth af old? 
Shews Night no more the soul-inspiring things 
Hier hosts could erst unfold ? 


Hear ye, by Chebar’s stream, 
The angels sing no more ? 
Fled is the inspiration of that theme, 
Is all its music o’er? 


The olive and the vine 
Flourish in beauty still ; 
But when will shape, or sound, or sight divine, 
Hallow fount, vale, or hill? 


Hush’d is the Delphian lute, 
The Olympic laurel gone ; 
The triumphs of Athenian song are mute ; 
But ye, ye still shine on. 


I mark ye flashing free, 
Yet marvel ’midst your light 
That ye, who watch’d the Saviour’s agony, 
Could e’er again look bright. 


Empires have shrunk to dust ; 
Crowns crumbled ‘neath your sway ; 
Sceptres and thrones, whereon the mighty trust, 
Fallen, like meaner prey. 


Sage, seer, and prophet fam’d, 
To you their hours have given ; 
Ye by the bard immortal have been nam'd 
The poetry of heaven. 


And yet not so; if power, 
Passion, and grandeur, be 
The elements of that mysterious dower, 
Clouds are heaven's poetry : 
When they at sunset wear 
The mantle of their god, 
And with their gorgeous presence all the air 
Seems as by angels trod. 


Or when from storm beneath 
The lightning leaps afar, 
Like God’s avenging sword from out its sheath— 
Oh, match not with the star. 


The poetry of clouds ! 
The passion and the might, 
Which at one stride the howling ocean shrouds, 
And shakes the throne of night. ‘ 


Cloud's are heaven’s poetry— 
Whirlwind and tempest make 
These their wild heralds o’er the shrieking sea, 
Whilst hearts in terror ache. 


No; beautiful ye are, 
And fair as woman’s love ; 
And to the poet dear is every star 
His eyes yet found above. 


But not to you is given 
The character to change, 
And mark the varying poetry of heaven— 
Ye have a bounded range, 
Nor need the bard deny 
What every moment tells, 
Clouds are the mighty features of the sky, 
And there expression dwells. 


Youth, hope, and beauty, meet 
To celebrate your worth ; 
Ye to the lover and the muse are sweet 
As aught beheld from earth. 


Ye cheer the cloister’d flower, 
When night sits cold and dim ; 

Or list the lonely nun at twilight-hour 
Breathe low her vesper-hymn. 


All sacred feelings seem 
To hail the light ye shed ; 
Prophets have knelt, and bless’d the starry beam 
That first to Jesus led. 


Oh, when my setting day 
Leaves dark the path I trod, 
Still lead my thoughts upon your heavenly way, 
And light my soul to God. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF THE SALMON 
FAMILY. 
BY W. HENRY, ESQ. SURGEON 66TH REGIMENT. 
From the Transactions of the Quebec Literary and Historical Society 
(Read April 15, 1837.) 
The physical structure of fishes, so beautifully adapted to the nature of the 
element in which they live, has been the subject of especial notice and admira- 
tion amongst Naturalists and Philosophers, ancient and modern The wedge- 


shaped head—the gradual and well proportioned enlargement of the body—the | shannon in the North of Ireland 


skilful machinery of the fins—the mailed and glossy skin—the ballasting air- 
bladder, and the rudder-tail, evince the wisdom, as the magnitude of the Levi- 


| 


athans of the Ocean show the power, of their Creator. 
delicate painting with which the skins of many fishes are so richly adorned is 
| not so apparent ; and on a superficial view, it would almost seem to be a waste 


different paris of the world,where | have enjoyed the pleasures of “ the angle.” 


But the use of the 


of bright colours lavished amidst the dim twilight of the deep. Yet we may 
be well assured from all analogy, that even this rich tinting of the mute tribes 
inhabiting the waters has not been bestowed on them without an object: and, 
farther even, that it may serve purposes of the greatest importance in the eco- 
nomy of human nature. 

The tiny lamp of the glow-worm and the fire-fly is delicately beautiful ; but 
is also believed to be of great value as a minute beacon, governing and directing 
the movements of the male insect towards the female Thus it is not impro- 
bable that the gorgeousness of the skins of many fishes is a point of attraction 
between the genders, keeping up the gregariousness of the different families 
amidst the vast aqueous spaces they traverse. However this may be, the 
painted skin of the fish, considered merely as ornamental, harmonizes with the 
rich fr of the quadruped, the brilliant plumage of the bird, the unbrageous 
foliage and blossoming glory of the tree; and, above all, the exquisite adorn- 
ment of the flower. All should be viewed as boons from the great source of 
measureless beneficence. We can conceive that a dull monotonous uniformity 
of shape, and sombre, melancholy colours,might have characterized the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; but it has pleased the Deity to fill the heavens 
and the earth, and even the waters under the earth with beauty, and to 
confer on his rational creature, man, the capacity to comprehend and 
enjoy it. 

Conspicuous amongst the finny tribes, as well for the quality of the delicious 
flesh, as for great elegance of colouring and symmetry of form, are the Salmo- 
nide or Salmon-family : but principally, according to my conception, is the 
Salmo Salar, or common Salmon, which has been appropriately placed by Cu- 
vier at their head. In fact, we can scarcely conceive anything more perfect 
than the tout ensemble of this noble fish. He is moulded in accordance with 
our notions of great muscular strength, combined with remarkable lightness of 
outline ; and every quality of the animal corresponds with his appearance. 
His tunic of rich silver tissue is in the chastest taste ; his movements in his own 
element are peculiarly easy and graceful : he is fastidious in his food, as a fish 
of such high blood ought to be ; but he can on emergency bear hunger well,and 
even total abstinence for a long period without injury. His spirit is ardent,ad- 
venturous, and persevering, and his speed is great. 

It has been my fortune to be conversant with the habits of the Salmon from 
early youth, in a river in the north of Ireland,on the banks of which | was born. 
This association has been extended in after life to many other Salmon rivers, in 





I am enabled, therefore, from personal observation, to communicate some par- 
ticulars respecting the natural history of the fish, which, probably, are not ge- 
nerally known, and may be, to a certain extent, interesting to tne members of 
our Society. 

The Salmo Salar is placed by Cuvier at the head of the fourth family of the 
Malacopterygii, or soft-finned fishes. Ina paper of this light and desuitory 
nature, it does not appear necessary to describe its generic characteristics more 
minutely. Itis an inhabitant of cold, or temperate climates,to the north of the 
Equator ; having never been found in the south. Indeed, such is the dislike 
of this fish for a warm climate, that it is very rarely seen in: Europe southward | 
of the 45th or 46th degree of latitude, but it abounds in the northern waters of | 
the old world asit does in the new. Salmon run from the Pacific up the Co- 
lumbia river, as from the Atlantic into the St. Lawrence. The rivers of the 
Polar regions swarm with Salmon during the short summer,and they are caught 
there in prodigious numbers. Commander Ross obtained a ton weight of the 
fish from the Esquimaux in exchange for a Sailur’s knife, value about six- | 
pence; and his men afterwards took 3300 Salmon ata single haul of the | 


the Delaware ; but this is a rare occurrence. 
sissippi. 

Norway is said to be the finest salmon country in the world. These fish go 
up the Rhine as far as the falls of Schatfhausen, which they cannot surmount. 
They are found in the Loire, but I believe, do not frequent any rivers farther 
south. In Gascony I have fished numerous streams, the tributaries of the 
Garonne and Adour, adapted as they would appear to be, to the taste of the 
fish for cool waters, by the melting of the Pyrenean snow, but never met with, 
or heard of, the Sa/mo Salar; and very seldom found any trout, the smaller 
members of the family. I have also fished with much care several of the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese rivers, but never found a salmon or trout in any of 
them. 

No salmon are to be met within the Mediterranean, nor any of its rivers. 
They are also strangers to the Caspian and Black Seas ; though a large coarse 
fish, bearing some resemblance to the Sulmo Salar, called Hucho,is found in the 
Danube. 

Most intelligent persons are aware that the salmonis a great and intrepid 
traveller, migrating annually from the sea to the fresh water, and ascending the 
largest rivers to their distant sources. Influenced by unerring instinct, it quits 
the deep sea in spring or early summer, and repairs to the estuary of its native 
stream. It remains some days inthe brackish water; probably to prepare the 
gills for the great change in the fluid they will have to breathe. Atthe mouths 
of small rivers the fish generally wait for a flood ; moving up and down with 
the tide until the stream swells. The salmon then boldly pushes on, dashing 
through rapids, and even overleaping dams or other impediments in its way. 
After the first rush from the salt water, it avails itself of the convenient resting 
place of a deep pool, or other spot where the current is gentle, to draw breath 
for some hours, or even a day, if the stream is strong and rapid. It there re- 
covers its wind, and recruits its strength with a fly or grasshopper as they float 
down the river. The fish thus gradually approach the upper and shallower 
parts of the stream they frequent; journeying by day when the weather is 
cloudy, or the water sufficiently muddy to mask their movements ; but when 
the river is clear they travel by night—particularly if there is a moon; other- 
wise very early in the morning. They seldom move, I believe,in the evening ; 
but then, when flies are most numerous, look out for food. At length the 
salmon reaches his destination high up the stream, where he may look out 
for a mate, and take measures for the important business of propagating his 
kind. 

When a strong rapid, or even a fall of a few feet, ocqurs in the course of our 
adventurous traveller's vovage,the obstacle is surmounted with much difficulty 
But when the stream is deep and full and the fall considerable, the impediment 
becomes a serious matter, and the poor fish stops and is sadly puzzled how to 
overcome it. He soon begins to reconnoitre his position, exploring m all di 
rections for a passage, and leaping frequently several feet out of the water, 
apparently with the object of discovering the topography of the scene of his 
difficulties from this elevation. When he finds the obstacle insurmountable, h« 











is obliged to wait till the river falls ; or in the event of the place being within 
the range of the salt water,which sometimes h appens, until a spring-tide comes 
to his assistance. 

| There are many salmon-leaps in Europe—particularly in the British Islands 
and in Norway. Two of the most remarkable are at Coleraine and Bally 
With the latter of these [ am well ac- 
juan ted 

The large and very beautiful Lake, Loch Erne, fifty miles long by ten or 


seine. — of the animal’s flesh deteriorates—the skin, which is a correct index of the con- 
The rivers of Newfoundland and the Labrador coast contain abundance of | dition of the fish 
these fish, which are also caught, but in diminishing numbers, in the streams of | 
Nova-Scotia and New-Brunswick. They are found in the Kennebec and Con- | between their layers disappears, and the cutaneous fat is absorbed. As the 
necticut rivers, and a stray fish may be sometimes taken in the Hudson and | excitement of the sexual passion increases, the appetite for food ceases, and 

Salmon never ascend the Mis- | 





ST ES} 
twelve broad, pours its waters into the Atlantic by a short and rapid river, 
which after an impetuous course from Belleek, and a last fall of fifteen or six— 
teen feet at Ballyshannon,meets the tide at the bottom of a perpendicular ledge 
of limestone rock. En passant I may remark that Sir Humphrey Davy in his 
‘* Salmonia” praises the Erne as the best salmon-river he ever-fished ; and E 
think very justly. The seais only three miles distant from the fall ; and im 
early summer innumerable salmon run up the river and assemble in “ the 
pool,” as the abyss below the rock is called, checked in their career by this 
formidable barrier. In the course of a week many thousands are here collect- 
ed, waiting, as it would almost appear, for a spring-tide to raise the water im 
the pool and lower their leap. In the mean time they are taken in the seine im 
great numbers—sold on the spot, or shipped off, either pickled or in ice to Len- 
don. Inthe year 1808 I saw six hundred salmon taken there in one haul : twe 
of which, weighing fifty-four and fifty-six pounds, were afterwards exhibited as- 
curiosities in the fish-house 

Men, however, are not here the only fishers. Seals follow the salmon 
from the sea and prey upon them in the pool, pursuing them with greater 
speed and success than the unwieldy appearance of these amphibious creatures 
would lead one to expect. But these daring poachers, who thus impradently 
venture into the presence of the lords of the creation, are generally shot—very 
often in flagrante delicto, as they emerge from the froth at the bottom of the 
fall, with salmon writhing in their mouths. 

_ The Ballyshannon salmon-leap is a scene of much curiosity and interest,par- 
ticularly during spring-tides, when the weather is fine, and then attra*ts a great 
number of spectators. As the water rises the fish begin to leap—perhaps two 
or three hundred in an hour. The young salmon very generally miscalculate 
the direction they should take ; leaping perpendicularly out of the water, and 
of course falling back immediately. But the older fish, many of which,no doubt, 
have been up before, and are besides better mathematicians, manage different- 
ly. ‘These dart to the crest of the cataract in a line with the curve of the fall- 
ing mass, and there cling for some seconds, wriggling themselves into the 
torrent. In this very difficult position they can only work on the water with 
the pectoral and ventral fins ; the force of their powerful tail, by which they 
had sprung from the bottom, being now lost in beating the air. Many notwith- 
standing succeed, dip into the water at the top and shoot up the river : but the 
great majority—probably five-sixths of the number, fail, and after the most gal- 
lant struggle are tumbled back into the pool. 

At some of the salmon-leaps in Scotland, men are accustomed to catch the 
fish in a large landing net, with a long handle, as they fall back after missing 
the leap. In Kilmarpock they tell a story of the eccentric,and somewhat say- 
age Lord Lovat, whe was beheaded on Tower-hill, which is characteristic of 
that Nobleman’s peculiar disposition. He was wont to have a fire kindled in» 
cleft of the rock close to a salmon-leap in a stream of that neighbourhood 
When it was approaching his dinner hour, he would direct a pot of water to be 
placed on the fire to boil, in the expectation that an unfortunate fish, after mis- 
sing his leap, might tumble over the edge of the rock into the boiling water, 
and thus commit self-salmocide. The tradition is, that his Lordship often suc 
ceeded in this quaint but cruel experiment. 

After the great effort of surmounting a considerable fall, the successful fisk: 
rest during several hours in the first gentle current they meet, before proceed- 
ing farther on their journey. Some Naturalists have estimated the first day’s 
voyage of a salmon, after entering the fresh water, at fifteen or twenty miles ; 
but it isevident that the distance cannot be calculated accurately, and must 


| Vary according to the nature of the stream. If the river is rapid and obstructed 


by falls, the fish’s stage must be short ; and vice versa. 


_ It appears to be necessary for the salmon to remain from two to three months: 
in the rivers for the due developement of the generative system, before pairing 
and the deposition of the spawn can be effected. Inthe mean time the quality 


' , changes from a silvery white to a tinge of reddish brown, an® 
then to a dirty black brown. The firmness of the muscles softens; the curd! 


the salmon emaciate daily. At length the flesh loses all its nutritive qualities 
as human food, and becomes to a certain extent poisonous. 

The food of salmon in the sea, whatever it is, is eminently nutritive. The 
subject is still involved in obscurity, though some clever Naturalists have late- 
ly paid much attention to it. Dr. Knox, who has written a scientific and able 
paper onthe Natural History of the fish, which was published in the transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1834, believes that he has disce- 
vered the secret. He avers that salmon in the salt water feed primei- 
pally, if not wholly, on the eggs of the Asterras Glacialis, or cross-fish, 
one of the Entomostraca, or testaceous insects. Nov, from the animal’s teeth, 
one might think he lived on more substantial food than almost microscopic o¥z 
But there is positive evidence that cannot be doubted, of sand-eels and small 
fish being eaten in the sea by salmon. Sir Wm. Jardine,* who made an ex- 
cursion to Suthelandshire in 1834, for the purpose of examining the nateza’ 
productions of the country, and paid particular attention to the habits of the 
salmon, states that they are ofren taken on the Sutherland shores at the hag 
dock lines,haited with sand-eels, and in the Durness Firth with lines set on pur- 
pose with the same bait. And what is quite conclusive on the subject, my 
friend Dr. Kelly, of the Royal Navy, informs me that in the summer of 1835, 
when accompanying Capt. Bayfield, R. N., in surveying the Gulf, he saw some: 
salmon, recently caught, opened by the fishermen at Gaspé, and observed three 
sand-eels and two smelts in the stomach of one of them. Dr. Kelly adds that 
the fishermen told h m this was a common occurrence. 

After entering the fresh water, it has been a question whether salmon eat 
any food at all; as the stomachs of many individuals have been opened 
at different times, by various persons, and nothing could be discovered in them. 

According to my experience, the case stands thus. When they first ascend 
the rivers they will eat greedily enough—jump at flies of every descriptiom 
without hesitation—devour worms, grass-hoppers, and even small fish. In the 
Lakes of Killarney they are caught under these cireumstances by trolling wah 
both natural and artificial minnow. At this period, as every salmon fisher 
knows, they will rise at his fly with eagerness. I have myself found, in at least 
a dozen instances, the larva of insects, remains of earth-worms, grass-hoppers 
and various kinds of flies, in the stomachs of salmon caught soon after quitting 
the sea. But, after a month or six week's residence in the rivers, when the 
sexual propensities and organs begin to receive their development,the fish cease 
to eat. and then appear to be able to live for several weeks without any food 
whate ver. 

Even before this time, and when they first run up the rivers, salmon are ca 
pable of bearing a long fast without injury. At Dayrée’s bridge on the Jacques 
Cartier river, nine leagues above Quebec, there is a tank, or reservoir, fed by » 
copious spring gushing out of the bank of the picturesque dell through which thas 
fine stream runs. In this receptacle the fish which are not injured in being caught, 
ire sometimes kept three weeks or a month,until a sufficient number are collected 
to be sent to the Quebec market. Under these circumstances, they continue 
in good health, and do not appear to lose flesh 

‘There is a ford on the river Esk, about a mile to the eastward of the town of 
Donegal in the north of Ireland,which in my young days was a favourite resort 
of salmon in the breeding season. The lower part of this ford, just above the 
commencement of a small rapid, was generally the chosen spot. Here the 
bottom consisted of loose gravel,the stream flowed gently, and, in ordinary 
states of the river, the water was about twelve or fourteen inches deep. Com 





* Fourth Report of the British Association, page 613. 
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‘zaised over the precious deposit ; and generall : y had previously | are caught in considerable numbe : apid river Trent. They | king. Alvaro intercepted th etters of complaint to the de 
; é ; rs every year about T Md pted them. One appeal was still 
MAA cteaclator of the da osit ; and generally continue thus occupied during | streams that YF 1 oronto, and in the | Christ Prost b Pp s still open to the vicar of th 
‘ y, filling up interstices and completi h [ run into the north-western extremity of I ; las ) rate before the altar, he invoked the ai 0 
Raise” T belleve the : c pleting the work at their | lerable conditi STi : ’ y of Lake Ontario, still in to- | rose with pu i Per oked the aid of Heaven; and th 
: y then retire, appearing to have d ; ition, notwithstanding the distance fi h purposes confirmed, and hopes reani Po 
«uty requires ; and alth g one all that parental | of the jour T age rom the sea and the difficulties | ro, though no | me ¢ pes reanimated. In the service of Alv th 
; ough T have watched carefully se 1 ti journey. he flesh is a little softer than tl f ) ; ¥ gh no longer bearing the embassy to China, the “ H “ts: “yak cia : 
‘same spot, I have never seen either fish i A y several times at the | the colour a fainter pink, and th ‘ n that of our Quebec fish— | be dispatched to Sancian, an i en ee oly Cross” was to se 
po mat sh in the neighbourhood the day after the | good qualities soa a pages B of omental * a i bes ae of its | which the Portuguese were em aia — - ~ Canton river, to as 
Evropean salmon gener: : “ here is a large tr : ny of the Ontario fish. pursue his voyage so fi rt for trade. Xavier resolved to to 
ain in thoie bed pl went are e pong November, and the ova re- | sometimes cotieniiidin ceentaeaah in this a egw lake, which is | there. Eeeceibhoa chs aaetailien "a * Macao to preach the gospel is 
and April then vivifies the b ays. e increasing heat of March | certainly resemble ie xperienced persons, with the Salmo Salar. It risoners. ‘Thes ; ow. ut he should have Chinese fellow- as: 
é rood, and the young tad-pole fi era : y resembles our favourite fish a little h P : vese at least he might convert : cd 
degrees out of the ne : young tad-pole fish work their way by | 1s coarse and in shape and colour; but the head | the forfeit, he st ; : ert : and though his life would pe a 
° st, with the filmy envelope of : . and clumsy, and the number of the vertet - ts he forfeit, he should leave behind bim in th j ’ . pay P 
«ord, still adhering to the belly. They so Arpt — umbilical different. There is also a pte ver and yes of the tai! are | sionaries who would propagate through ree a a band of mis- ca 
veracity, and will jump at a dragon-fly as big as poy ee oa e preg of the rich red colour and genuine salmon flavo - T h a he dattle | only bo penaitied te pees . er eae Op ee oa er 
fatter end of Apri es emselves. In the | this fish havi avour. ave never heard of It we is ; m 
a pril and the beginning of May, they graduall aving been caught out of the lake, and am of opinion, i Seok as a compromise as welcome to Alvaro as to Xavier hi P 
givers, keeping in the shallow water 1 y, they gradually drop down the| the sea. It is probably identi , m of opinion, it does not visit | “ Holy Cross” pre df , i s to Xavier himself. Again the th 
Satan the odleat Gath ta tick hei t is probably identical with the Sa/mo Er B prepared for sea ; and the apostle of the Indi 
wand to avuid the attacks of pikes se, o pick up their food | Loch Aw, in Argyleshi 1 iox, or Bull-Trout, found in | grateful and admiri ia the Indies, followed by a ber 
: or other ravenous fish. B a ’ gyleshire, and three or four other lakes in Scot: rd admiring people, passed through tl : 
4irst week in June, th i sh. y the end of the The al ty, ae ; er lakes in Scotland. beach. Fall os gh the gates of Malaccato th wi 
ey are all clear of : . ; abyss, at Niagara, is the ne - . each. Falling on his face on th . - ae 
. , they the fresh water, under ordinary circum- | innumerable preiee hase A opted — Paes cae fish ; and | silent prayer. “His body Phente pe ogee — “ Oe hee i though of 
These li : P onus at.fie yey ’ ’ , white fish (a splendid corre- | hour. Whé ; ; e throes of that agoni T 
They are peteaioe et ioe omeeney spect. and will not bear rough handling a. “cadeeggengpn ne mastheawenges, collect there every a Sal. nod to bag yy reat —_— portent none might divine, and nove ~ a 
an angler ‘ amongst t 2 .. : : error oi 
ciate Gf Cinin end ama F vot Ne = peg eng on —-.. thou- | now ever go up the Niagara River number, and, except a stray fish, very rarely | hushed. It was as the calm Sel lien ates a aes Pt dey 4 owed voice was li 
of A " i as only aslight h s : ; ——o ‘Sia 5 Sineaacsia aereds . 8 under peal which is 
Seakiy, avite es ae oune and gentleness, they wil in wes ly ee “rs assigned fanciful reasons for this. It has been grave Seanad ames ee + countenance no ene immetne eit le ac- > 
J ; but it the ba - : P ’ a traditior s i > j . goat : " x . € and tenderness, i ; és _ a : r 
they are destroyed. ph oe eee 7 nS ae roughness is used, | been transmitted from pe eae st — 20 0 — Falls, has | that of Isaiah when breathing Seth A yi = a sacred indignation, like de 
vor two, kills them immediatel Vori u rom a height of a foot | think it useless to t salmon to another—they, therefore, | bylon. Standing coat s inspired menaces agaist the king of Ba- fa 
. Vari ascend, or, what is equally : . »| ing on a rock amidst the wé » loos 6 
sport them to fish-ponds from their btn anny Big 5 ' ioe made to tran-| taract, fifteen miles distant he vr = the noise of the Ca- | feet, smote them against each ae uen whe * : oth ~’ we ~onggene de ‘ 
; ’ elieve, wi if 4 . 7S . yay. » eine ‘ nent action, a aati 
aT astedia VY hada esverel times mode the ex jt with uniform The fact of the non-appearance of salmon, in the Niagara Riv them from him, as still tainted with the dust of that devot % _then casting bl 
smelts, as the fry are called, in a bucket of water, to a f h ose er —o be easily explained. That river is deep through it : oie, — res. tonag . par ges into the bark, which bore him away for ever fi aa: teen f a . 
siver, but fed from a different sou ‘ , fish-pond adjoining the small branches, shallow a3 , s whole course, having no | he had so long and vainly 1 : r ever from a place from which tr 
source. None of them live g small es, shallows, or shelving shores, adi . nd g and vainly laboured to avert he 
Under these circun ns em lived two hours. ing fish. As si , £ s, adapted to the wants of the breed- She bore him, ¢ er impending doom. ha 
. astances, it is probable that th ; ng fish. As salmon frequent only streams where - She bore him, as he had projected, to the island of Sancik . 
have been Gd Wf these delicate fry having been can 4 most of the stories we | for the spawn, and this is impossible in the Ni = oe prepare proper beds | commercial factory ; and the merchants oiea ve hs ie eeu It was a mere le: 
wards discovered in the course of the same s ght and marked, and after- there. Niagara River—we do not find them | vehemently opposed his design of pene pred the tating esasen Sieve, be 
ieee i Ate need , ; me summer, grilses, or young salmon Individual fis h : had ventured he he penetrating further into China. ‘True he H 
an pounds weight, are fictions; though there can a ticle docbe of eri al fish do, :owever, occasionally make their way to the Falls. ( wk d into the forest, against the tigers which infested it, with h . 
their growth in the sea being extremely rapid. In all probabili e doubt of | one visit there, in 1833, I saw a salmon leap out of the water, i e Falls. On| weapon than a vase of holy water ; and the savage beasts : 1 no other se 
per the salt water in the beginning of June ty ag "Se ~ “ fry which | ferry, and so near the boat, that I pre ca > pimp eigen at the | sacred element, had for ever fled the place : but. the M . gp ag ae de 
dieliel: ctl selena. Chav, in bis ’ , n in September, or even| fish. The fish Piygee ’ : scarcely be mistaken as to the | still than they, and would av : ; Mandarins were fiercer c 
, . ’ is Zoology. states that M. d ishermen, who sweep the fine beach on the Cz ; y, and would avenge the preaching of the saint o 
: uw. Ge at as- Ts. . ; ana s a . » fac ~ : Sk n th 
tened small rings of copper to the tails of different individual ela Lande fas-| mouth of the Niagara, with their nets, told me that th ae side, at the | the factory—though most guiltless of any ram but that f add ae ad B 
they returned during three successive seasons. I ha idua - and found that | mon. ’ at they never take any sal- | heap of crowns and moidores. Long years had n d adding to their B 
; : : s. ve neve able : : roice sabe: tin iag . /' ow passed away s 
wertain this fact from my own experience, though I h r been able to as-|_ It is remarkable, that salmon will not rise at a fly, ei 1 nantly “ had been heard on the banks of th Se : Bren Sogn ean : 
af fry, marked and liberated them, but in no — a soni some dozens | in salt water ; nor is there any instance k a r ws either natural or artificial, | enquiry, ‘* What shall it profit.” But the word till Seine urging the solemn th 
. , ’ istanc : y ne no iev : . = > words ‘ 2 e: eon : 
ag feb dic, of red little captives afterwards ce had the good fortune to there with any other bait. Swimming gietictn ay mc be eon mf — The wend ae Santee eee Sea Selle techaicteves: Seer: : 
yaadition Of thé parent bc ae ehavien of shenrs Ye ckish water of the es- ‘hey sailed away wit sir cz sae” Dead y sceocmess wencien. pé 
ecome so weak and thie that cae all meta is very deplorable. They | dily, Racers Bhagat same fly at which they may rise gree- Cross,” in denes pepe Sy 7: Bessy behind them only the “ Holy th 
-and then usually seek the repose of some rid SS) rae the current of the river, | Lawrence fish will not hes fl - mid _ up the fresh stream. The St. crossing the channel to Macao The “leh hi depriving Xavier of all means of ju 
quiet, and to a certain extent, recover their no fel may remain | in Lake Ontario. y in the tide-water of their own river, nor even | but not of hope. He had heard chat the Awa oocag that apy of food, an 
uid an i : . oa n. ut they continue ‘ Ss : ‘ Vins ‘ a P g of Siam meditated an embass ce 
Pransting ciate ron ages in a condition little better then ett scene kimk vom g — gees are subject to the attacks of parasitical don pate even yesibi a ih ee Alvaro’ y . 
J ; . e great emaciation of the b ee ; ’ cling to their skin or infest their intesti . “pg. * me himself, if possible, to the Siamese envoys, ¢ at le 
«disproportionately large, and looks as if it belonged to nee ap ~~. appears caught fish fresh from the sea with the fines nen 0 fh aly peed force his way into the empire. ‘ nvoys, and so at length to 4 - 
= prog . of a dirty yellow ; tasteless and unhealthy al Fe ‘ a. — ane This insect drops off after a day or two's aelicadte ts = _— to their , ty his earthly toils and projects were now to cease forever. Th 1 of C 
ngler under these circumstances, the . Bi oked by the} but they often pick up another still ° 1 the fresh water ; | death appeared with a summons, fo noth & : ——. v 
} ; , ; i s, for which, since death f . 
suffer themselves to be dra , they are quite passive and helpless, and| the Lernea Sal . till more troublesome companion in the rivers— | no man was ev ; : ath first entered our world wis 
Seed alaidet untectatingly to the ¢ $ Salmonea, which clings to the gill, cove F as ever more triumphantly prepared, It found hi bo: ’ 6 
spring they fall down the rivers, and, li gly to the shore. In early | structs Pater P : ! gill, rs and often materially ob- | sel on the point of depa tor Sis im on board the ves- : ra 
vers, ike other valetudinari : j athing of the fish. They are freed . I leparting for Siam. At his own request he was 
sea {at tho recovery of their bealth. , udinarians, repair to the} as they return to the sea. ‘Tape poe poe ese ~~ annoyance as soon the shore, that he might meet his end with the eniteey tom » as removed to 4 th 
_ ‘From the peculiar structure of their single heart the ci : , and intestines. y en found in the stomach | on the naked beach, with the cold blasts of a Chi Pe ee ’ 2 
in most fishes is weak and ng art the circulation of the blood| ‘This fine fish is a . . pains, he contended al ith noe wares careening be a 
sumie * Waker oi id venous, and without the arterial vigour of terrestrial | and meiectdh we the most cherished objects of the angler’s pursuit ; power It was ai oe re 1 the agonies of the fever which wasted his vital pe 
. in circumstances, salmon will Pie Sar: races s salmon-fishing with the rod and | i gore SUS 5 . as solitude and an agony for which the he cot of > ‘ 
Gis Oh beer with the bh ’ 1 will permit their body to be] a he rod and line will, probably, always rank | m! h ll hav . *; e happiest of the sons of men pe 
and, and even appear to deriv ; y e| amongst the most exciting, absorbing, and deli yy ys rank | might well have exchanged the dearest society and 
* “ > “ is . € t > > , 7 
gentle friction. I have repeatedly aad i. rte: yong from | permitted to enjoy. dd g elightful sports that mortals are | life. It was an agony in which his still-uplifted eat Pa Ry i ; i 
agen Rheem or pulse in any part of the body, but never psy ed Sonisty, Soc hin'sox may be allowed to eulogize his art even before a Literary em peters roma pe his ha ig ; and a solitude thronged by A of 
any where. Authorities state, fr ‘ ty, 1is amusement is one of the handmai a s peace and consolation, visible in all thei ~~ bs 
Gistetel « large cot : t es state, notwithstanding, that the | contributed e handmaids of Science, and has already | pect I : in all their bright and lovely as- - 
p beats 96 times in a minute. Th ig , seatnaend wes 6 Mette to inenense the Walealedes & e, ady | pects to the now unclouded eye of faith ; and aud ° ; 
fish, has probabl , shagh e. e salmon, being a lar of Natural Hi 1e knowledge stored up in the depart th ithe yie ‘ ; ; and audible to the dying martyr th 
y a slower circulation, if we may judge fi 7 > ger Natural History. Besides, the nature of h : partment | through the yielding bars of his mortal prison-house ‘ It . v 
spect te the mammalia. Man’s heart © mey eage Tem analogy with re-| templative and favorable t ‘th is sport is essentially quiet, con- | till then unheard and unimagined. Te: pees eee Ssaeres 17 re 
36, and an clephant’s ( contracts 72 times in a minute—a horse’s | English wri tot ought and reflection. ‘‘ Because,’’ as an old ~ ’ ears burst from his fading eyes, tears of d mi 
‘es: as I have myself ascertained rse’s | English writer expresses himself, ‘* hawk ,” as an old | an emotion too big for utterance. In the cold coll: : 
spiration of fishes is, J believe, qui vertained) only 24 times. The re- much ridin ry wonarsaiegy wking and hunting are very laborious : | were for a few brief 2 ; ; ‘ ye of death his features be 
. ‘ve, quicker than is general] ; g and many dangers accompany them; t is i brief moments irradiated as with the first be f ' } 
mean of many observations made generally supposed. From a| and if so be that tl 7 mpany them ; but this is still and quiet : | glory. He raised himself i diag aged Ae sagenste., ( ne 
1 is eben ehlenen or 2 s at the angler catch no fish, yet hath he « ; s imself on his crucifix, and exclaiming, In te, D . ] 
servoir fed by a copious stream, | found different sizes, in a re-| brook-side, and plea , yet hath he a wholesome walk to the | vi—non confund ' Bs £0 66, Lromene, Spera- ss 
q : ; } . sant shade by th . 2 confundar in eternum ! he bowed his head « : : 
Man’s respiration is 20 , I found that they breathe 54 times in a minute. | and sweet s wor y the sweet silver streams. He hath good: Ww d his head and died. la 
‘ male of Gas frech meed 1 good aire hy consume many words in delineat haré 
There is a peculiarity i insti mony of bi eadow-flowers: he heareth the melodious har- | of in three? Xz eo ing a character which can be disposed an 
y in the instincts of salmo } : ; _ | mony of birds—he sees the swans, herons, duck ar- | of inthree? Xavier was a Fanatic, a Papist, and a Je : P 
almost invariable habit of returni !mon worthy of notice, viz. : their| other fowle with thei " s, ducks, water-hens, cootes, and many | and incontrovertible ; » & Popist, and s Jesuit. Comprehensive . = 
rning from unknown dist: e with their brood ; which he thinks better th ‘wg y : ntrovertible as the climax is, it yet does not e he | 
«ecean to the streams where they were t istances and depths of] or biast of hornes, and all : s better than the noise of hounds | which his name is obnoxi i aes Cas oomaey ” 
H ten cain deat te Nay s name is obnoxious. His understandi h : 
weather, or the y were bred. They may be forced by stress of} A sal ’ a port that they can make. faculty, was d pe ng, that is, the mere cogitative 
| pursuit of some of their natural enemies, i y stress 0 salmon when first hooked by the angl k aculty, was deficient in originality, in clearness, and in f 2 
strange river—like a ship driven b | enemies, into the mouth of a] toescape. Itd rls angler, makes the most desperate efforts | imagine a religious dog ; ne in force. It is difficalt to , ye 
eng : y a storm into a hostil pe. arts away with prodigious velocit inni gious dogma which he would not have embraced he ‘ I 
amajority find their way back to thei stile port—but the vast| and runnin if y, spinning the reel merrily, | of his teachers, with the inf » at the command . 
t r native waters. I g out fifty, sixty, or even a hundred yz ? ’ , with the same infantine credulity with which he receiv de 
cand | believe all round th n the north of Jreland,| madly and ndred yards of line. It then leaps | creeds and lege . which he received the ‘ : 
e coast, the fishermen will i : ; ,| madly and repeatedly out of the water, shaking i i ps | creeds and legends they actually imposed upon hi His fai 
tray fish. For, although ill immediately point out aj get rid of th - water, shaking its head with great violence to | rious over doubt ; f F mes Tne wes net E> a 
owey ' gh the Salmo Salar is the sa ‘ get rid of the barbed torment within its jaw Failing i ag ho wos r doubt ; for doubt never for one passing mo ssailed 
dutign in every part of the British Island me as to generic character- | tactics ; descends to jaws. ailing in this, it tries opposite | stitio ht boast in hi passing moment assailed it. Super- de 
har ‘ the bottom of th pp n might boast in him one of the most comp! ell as ¥ 
degen wet cateer bovw slands, still there are minute variations of | th ’ e river, and there attempts to accomplish | illustrious : mplete as well as one of the most ve 
sen the Beh of different rive ’ as of| the same object by rubbing out the : : ‘ omplish | illustrious ofher conquests. She led him thr F ; ; 
keen eye of an experienced fisherman. vers, only recognizable by the} ther course of some seg bie or tain oy a Next follows ano- forms, and resounding with ideal voices—a ~——? eas! Nye _ visionary 6 ra 
ware recent experiments on one of the Duke of Sutherland's Scotch estat oan and tact on the part of the fisher to keep the os deuaie Gradients grest =o discourse and unearthly melodies. She ede in wceaen hit 
e accounts in the newspapers are corre : Scotch estates, | vulsive struggles. It is ti ing these con- | world as on some dunge visited ' 
. . st, would appe ggles. is at this time that unskilful ] geon unvisited by the breath of heaven ; and on th | 
saeeah Lean tn bo Cela Yoel rrec ppear to confirm the ge-| fish. If th : d ul anglers generally lose their | rious fe f F : on the glo- oa 
Snot. "hip gnened. thi g . the salmon is unceecetefel ; é us face of nature, and the charms of social life om exany ade . 
“Tay, no salmon h rer ed, that in two branches of th ’ " sful in all these attempts to liberate | rl f i . al life, as so many snares and pitfalls th 
; ad euak Cock Huet. etiendh’ th sof the| he very often, as a last effort, mak e himself, | for his feet. At her voice he starved and laceré d his body, « 
ciently favourable for thei , , ugh these streams appeared suffi-| fisher, t , makes a rush down the stream. Luckily for th anest lazz acerated his body, and rivalled the at 
+ hebite and pieoawati I A i-| fisher, but unfortunately for the poor fish, it 1 ‘ y e } meanest lazar in filth and wretchedness. Harder still, she sent h 
qleced a pair of breeding fish i propagation. In 1835, the Duke’s agent} pike, which e poor fish, it is destitute of the instinct of the | establish alf-civili i Bde all, a on See » gt 
sh in each stream ‘TI! ‘ pike, which prompts that voraciou stablish among half-civilized tribes a worship which to ther he 
watched and g n ie rivers were carefully | wi s creature to bite through the slender | iol : he sagen m m must have become 
" preserved—they bred ; and, t _Tive ally | which he is a prisoner. The c f uga | ender line to | idolatrous ; and to inculcate a morality in which the hol 
“im 1836 asce ‘ ; and, true to their instinct, the young fi oe capture of a large and active fish weighing thi i y in which the holier and more arduous th 
Like hse those waters where a salmon had never been seen before - —_. has sometimes employed me more than two hours. ghing thirty Pvt were made to yield precedence to ritual forms and outward ceremonies. Wi 
din dedeee ne on bad —_ these fish undergo great fatigues, and often nat rr 7 — by Ichthyologists amongst the salmon family, and denomi An re did ~ polytheism of ancient or of modern Rome assign a seat se 
. ries in forcing their w end ed the Salmo Fario; of which th : - | among the demi-gods to a hero of nobler mould, or of Xe sani T 
“They are driven b _— ay up a powerful and rapid st . A ; which there are perhaps in a thousand vs 7 = =" more exalted magnani- iy 
y the current against sh pid stream. | A large proportion of these found i ad_ varieties. | mity, than Francis Xavier 
and wounded more th: Pay ; sharp and unseen rocks, and bruised | trout en ee eee ee Lower Canada; but the Canadian H mas i e 
they feel their way on ane = ye probable. The snout, with which re it rae mr ry firmness = flavour to the same fish in Europe. Be- Pn peer See 7 st oe a pee y mero pect gor agar be 
’ : water is muddy, is, und h i rere » brought into market in very indifferent co page ; } > intellectual power. is it was to demonstrate with wh 
always excoriated, and gene dy, is, under these circumstances, | has had ry erent condition, and before it avs a het . with what vi- ts 
willy vethed whe. Th s,| has had time te recover from the debiliteti - » and it | vifie rays a heart imbued with the love of God and man ma ‘ 
pectoral fins, and even the tail, ; ~~ e fins, too, particularly the} wl e debilitating effects of the long winter; f k F nay warm and kindle - 
3 ‘ ’ il, are often eplit ; th ’ J when the ice disappears, all the fresh g winter; for | the nations ; dense as may be the exhalations through which th 
chat binds the rays, having t split ; the fine, but strong membrane | | : e fresh water fi-h here are in a state of great | h ugh teal cd gpm & 
; soo Satie tae Wek intone aa ) eenness end weelness fom went of hel. T great | his course from the one end of heaven to the other. Scholar od, w 
wey renders necessary We to \ jolent efforts their toilsome jour- | best ord t ood. rout in this country are in the ested, prude : . , $ criticised, wits su 
ser . © cunestanitios of : : er about the end of July. when they fi had jested, prudent men admonished, and kings opposed him ; but red F . 
cat Dayrée’s bridge on the Jecan »Ppe sof seeing this every summer 2 y; n they have had time to fatten on the nu- | c Xz ; on moved fran- ga 
es Cz Riv ! er] merous insects with which th i :nu-|cis Xavier, borne forward by an impulse which crushed 
tthe reservoir is thus wou ; artier River, where almost every sal e waters abound in summer, and before th rushed and shattered to the pe 
unded or disabled ery salmon in| of pairing injures the fl J ’ efore the season | winds all such puny obstacles In ten short i : 
dinary difficulties to enc tdisabled. Indeed the poor fish have extraor- ) he flavour of their flesh. The Canadian trout far | y ‘ . : years, a solitary wanderer, desti- fa 
ounter in that b if ; xtraor- | particular as to their food than thei : are far less; tute of all human aid—as if mercy had lent him wi ; 
{ may here observe, th eautiful bot most rapid strez : “te an their brethren inthe old world. Th ) wings, and faith an impenetra- oni 
at, alth TL pid stream. over sluggis ey are more- | trable armour— avers : i 
Rome explored every known a7 Privaiey b's. epicures of ancient | angler, Se stord bot pers make slight resistance when hooked by the | equal to ote roi perwyd oahu ieee ae. ce ot we =, 
-gur noble fish nev ities to furnis their luxurious boards, : © amusement. apti: F siiahiniie diane a er preach- 
wild boar, the oer sae ype —- might load his table with sale wy G fits roy yey to this. A large, lively and beautiful salmon trout an Gingating, baptizing, Se in Ken Christion churches. ‘There is at least H 
+ ® , p peacocks, and th riffiths in his ‘‘ Animal Kingdom” the S y : 3 : ines 5 Xavier’sstory. It is, that any mort i b 
aightingales ; or even introduce mullet id the tongues of larks and} found Ls e Salmo Canadensis, is to be | should hav od suck < j Rees - 
turbot, or Col und in the lower branches of the St. La yi “ should have sustained such toils as he did; and have sustained th 
east ann amsiete Gah was a , or Colchester oysters as a third] un the St. Lawrence, on the North shore. This is sly with a, : ¢e rem too, not to 
nting—he hea questionably the most splendid Th his is | merely with composure, but as if in obedience to s Jest ble 6xi 
Mutability is the characteristi g iad no salmon. fi plendid trout I have ever seen, and is besid fish ‘The Fi , : ee eS ae ed 
iti j eristic of every thing h rm, pink flesh, and the finest fl Iti , sides a fishof | of his nature. ‘ The Father Master Francis,” (th de 3 h . > 
drensition from the most distant g human; and often, even the] i ’ st flavour. t is voracious, strong and active, leap- an. ‘or N yO ’ xe words are those of his as- P; 
. 4e~ extremes of luxury and , ing out of the water like a salmon, and afford m , leap- | sociate, Melchior Nunez,) “ when labouring for the salvation of idole 
mations, as in individuals. In the sa y and penury is observable in| The dolphin’ ’ ording the fisher excellent sport. | ed to act, not by any ac ired ss _idolaters, seem- ve 
: me country where th phin’s vaunted skin, (and I have se - por. act, not by any quired power, but as by some natural instinct ; f ; 
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fold was not made very strait, it may have been eptered by many thousands judicavimus, singulos nos, ultra illud commune vinculum, speciali voto adstringi, 
and tens of thousands. But if Xavier taught the mighty of the earth, it was 
for the sake of the poor and miserable, and with them he chiefly dwelt. He 
dwelt wich them on terms ill enough corresponding with the vulgar notions of a | 
saint. ‘ You, my friends,” said he to a band of soldiers who had hidden their 
cards at his approach, “‘ belong to no religious order, nor can you pass whole 
days indevotion. Amuse yourselves. an 
ther cheat, quarrel, nor swear when you play.’ Then good-humouredly sitting 
down in the midst of them, he dual 


‘0 you it is not forbidden, if you nei- 


one of the party to a game at chess ; 
and was found at the board by Don Diego Noragua, whose curiosity had brought 
him from far to see so holy a man, and to catch some fragments of that solemn 
discourse which must ever be flowing from his lips. ‘The grandee would have 
died in the belief that the saint was a hypocrite, unless by good fortune he had 
afterwards chanced to break in on his retirement, and to find him there sus- 
nded between earth and heaven in a rapture of devotion, with a halo of ce- 
festial glory encircling his head. 
Of such miraculous visitations, nor indeed of any other of his supernatural 
erformances, will any mention be found in the letters of Xavier. Such at 
eae is the result of a careful examination of a considerable series of them. 
He was too humble a man to think it probable that he should be the depositary 
of so divine a gift; and too honest to advance any such claims to the admira- 
tion of mankind. Indeed he seems to have been even amused with the facili- 
ty with which his friends assented to these prodigies. ‘Two of them repeated 
to him the tale of his having raised a dead child to life, ‘I raise the dead!” 
‘Can you really believe such a thing of a wretch like me !’’ Then smiling, he 
added, ‘‘ They did indeed place before me achild. They said it was dead, 
which perhaps was not the case. I told him to get up, and he did so. Do you 
call thata miracle?” Butin this matter Xavier was not allowed to judge for 
himself. He was a Thaumaturgus in his own despite ; and this very denial is 
quoted by his admirers as a proof of his profound humility. Could he by some 
second sight have read the Bull of his own canonization, he would doubtless, in 
defiance of his senses, have believed (for belief was always at his command) 
that the church knew much better than he did ; and that he had been reversing 
the laws of nature without perceiving it; for at the distance of rather more 
than half a century from his death, Pope Urban VIII., with the unanimous as- 
sent of all the cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops,in sacred conclave 
assembled, pledged his papal infallibility to the miracles already recorded, and 
tomany more And who can be so sceptical as to doubt their reality, when he 





is informed that depositions taken in proof of them were read before that august 

assembly ; and that the apotheosis was opposed there by a learned person, who 

appeared at their bar in the character and with the title of ‘“ the Devil’s advo- 

cate.” A scofler might indeed suggest that the lawyer betrayed the cause of 
his client if he really laboured to dispel illusions, and that the Father of Lies 
may have secretly instructed his counsel to make a sham fight of it, in order 

that one lie the more might be acted in the form of a new idol worship. With- 

out exploring so dark a question, it may be seriously regretted that such old 
wives’ fables have been permitted to sully the genuine history of many a man 

of whom the world was not worthy, and of none more than Francis Xavicr. 
They have long obscured his real glory, and degraded him to the low level of 
a vulgar hero of ecclesiastical romance. Casting away these puerile embel- 
lishments, refused the homage due to genius and to learning, and excluded 
from the number of those who have aided the progress of speculative truth, he 
emerges from those lower regions, clad with the mild brilliancy, and resplen- 
dent in the matchless beauty which belong to the human nature, when ripening 
fast into a perfect union with the divine. He had attained to that childlike af- 
fiance in the Author of his being, which gives an unrestrained play to every 

blameless impulse, even when that awful presence is the most habitually felt. 
His was a sanctity which, at fitting seasons,could even disport itself in jests and 
trifing. No man, however abject his condition, disgusting his maladies, or 

hateful his crimes, ever turned to Xavier without learning that there was at 
least one human heart on which he might repose with all the confidence of a 
brother’s love. To his eye the meanest and the lowest retlected the image of 
Him whom he followed and adored ; nor did he suppose that he could ever 
serve the Saviour of mankind so acceptably as by ministering to their sorrows, 
and recalling them into the way of peace. It is easy to smile at his visions, to 
detect his errors, to ridicule the extravagant austerities of his life; and even 
to show how much his misguided zeal eventually counteracted his own designs 

But with our philosophy, our luxuries, and our wider experience, it is not easy 
for us to estimate or to comprehend the career of such a man. Between his 
thoughts and our thoughts there is but little in common. Of our wisdom he 
knew nothing, and would have despised it if he had. Philanthrophy was his 
passion, reckless daring his delight ; and faith glowing in meridian splendour 
the sunshine in which he walked. He judged or felt (and who shall say that he 
judged or felt erroneously !) that the church demanded an illustrious sacrifice, 
and that he was to be the victim ; tuat a voice which had been dumb for fifteen 
centuries, must at length be raised again, and that to him that voice had been 
imparted ; that anew Apostle must go forth to break up the incrustations of 
man’s long-hardened heart, and that to him that apostolate had been committed. 
Se judging, or so feeling, he obeyed the summons of him whom he esteemed 
Christ's vicar on earth, and the echoes from no sublunary ‘region which that 
summons seemed to awaken in his bosom. In holding up to reverential admi- 
ration such self-sacrifices as his, slight, indeed, is the danger of stimulating en- 
thusiastic imitators. Enthusiasm! our pulpits distil their bland rhetoric against 
it; but where is it to be found! Do not our share markets, thronged even by 
the devout, overlay it—and our rich benefices extinguish it—and our 
pentecosts, in the dazzling month of May, dissipate it—and our sti- 
pendiary missions, and our mitres, decked even in heathen lands with 
jewels and with lordly titles—do they not, as so many lightning con- 
ductors, effectually divert it! ‘There is indeed the lackadaisical enthusiasm 
of devotional experiences, and the sentimental enthusiasm of religious bazars, 
and the oratorical enthusiasm of charitable platforms—and the tractarian en- 
thusiasm of well-beneficed ascetics; but in what, except the name, do they 
resemble ‘ the-God-in-us” enthusiasm of Francis Xavier '—of Xavier the 
magnanimous, the holy, and the gay ; the canonized saint, not of Rome only, 
but of universal Christendom ; who, if at this hourthere remained not a solitary 
Christian to claim and to rejoice in his spiritual ancestry, should yet live in hal- 
lowed and everlasting remembrance ; as the man who has bequeathed to these 
later ages, at once the clearest proof and the most illustrious example.that even 
amidst the enervating art of our modern civilization, the apostolic energy may 
still burn with all its primeval ardour in the human soul,when animated and di- 
rected by a power more than human. 

Xavier died in the year 1552, in the forty-seventh of his age, and just ten 
years and a half from his departure from Europe. During his residence in 
India, he had maintained a frequent correspondence with the General of his or- 
der. On either side their letters breathe the tenderness which is an indispensa- 
ble element of the heroic character—an intense ‘though grave affection, never 
degenerating into fondness; but chastened, on the side of Xavier by filial re- 
verence, on that of Ignatius by parental authority. It was as a father, or rather 
as a patriarch, exercising a supreme command over his family, and making laws 
for their future government, that Ignatius passed the last twenty years of his 
life. No longer a wanderer, captivating or overawing the minds of men by 
marvels addressed to their imagination, he dwelt in the ecclesiastical capital of 
the West, giving form and substance@to the visions which had fallen on him 
at the Mount of Ascension, and attended him through every succeeding pil- 
grimage. 

It proved, however, no easy task to obtain the requisite Papal sanction for 
the establishment of his order. In that age the regular clergy had to contend 
with an almost universal unpopularity. To their old enemies, the bishops and 
secular priests, were added the wits, the reformers, and the Vatican itself. 
The Papal court not unreasonably attributed to their misconduct, a large share 
of the disasters under which the Church of Rome was suffering. On the 
principle of opposing new defences to new dangers, the Pope had given his 
confidence and encouragement to the Theatins, and the other isolated preachers 
who were labouring at once to protect and to purify the fold, by diffusing among 
them their own deep and genuine spirit of devotion. It seemed bad policy at 
such a moment to call into existence another religious order, which must be re- 
garded with equal disfavour by these zealous recruits. and by the ancient sup- 
porters of the Papacy. Nor did the almost morbid prescience of the Vatican 
fail to perceive how dangerous a rival, even to the successors of St. Peter, 
might become the General of a society projected on a plan of such stupendous 
magnitude. 

Three years, therefore, were consumed by Ignatius in useless solicitations. 
He sought to propitiate, not mere mortal man only, but tWe Deity himself, by 
the most lavish promises ; and is recorded to have pledged himself on one day 
to the performance of three thousand masses, if so his prayer might be grant- 
ed. Earth and Heaven seemed equally deaf to his offers, when the terrors of 
Paul IL1. were effectually awakened by the progress of the Reformers in the 
very bosom of Italy. Ferrara seemed about to fall as Germany, England, and 
Switzerland, had fallen ; and the Consistory became enlightened to see the 
divine hand in a scheme which they had till then regarded as the workmanship 
of man, and as wrought with no superhuman purposes. Anxiously and with 
undisguised reluctance, though, as the event proved, with admirable foresight, 
Paul IIL., on the 27th September 1540, affixed the Papal seal to the Bull ** Re- 
gimini,” the Magna Charta of the order of Jesus. It affords full internal evi- 
dence of the misgivings with which it was issued. ‘‘Quamvis Evangelio do- 
ceamur, et fide orthodoxd4 cognoscamus ac firmiter profiteamur, omnes Christi 
fideles, Romano pontifici tanquam Capiti, ac Jesu Christi Vicario, subesse, ad 


majorem tamen nostr@ societatis humilitatem, ac perfectam unius cujusque 
mortificationem, et voluntatum nostrarum abnegationem, summopere conducere 


ita ut quidquid Romani pontifices, pro tempore existentes, jusserint”—‘* quan- 
tum in nobis fuerit exequiteneamur.” 

So wrote the Pope in the persons of his new Pretorians; and to electa Ge- 
neral of the band, who sheuld guide them to the performance of this vow, was 


| the first care of Ignatius. ‘Twice the unanimous choice of his companions fell 


on himself. Twice the honour was refused. At length, yielding to the abso- 
lute commands of his confessor, he ascended the throne of which he had been 
so long laying the foundations. Once seated there, his coyness was at an end, 
and he wielded the sceptre as best becomes an absolute monarch—magnani- 
mously, and with unfaltering decision; beloved, but permitting no rude fa- 
miliarity ; reverenced, but exciting no servile fear; declining no enterprize 
which high daring might accomplish, and attempting none which headlong 
ambition might suggest ; self-multiplied in the ministers of his will; yielding 
to them a large and generous confidence, yet trusting no man whom he had not 
deeply studied ; and assigning to none a province beyond the range of his ca- 
pacity. 

Though not in books, yet in the far nobler school of active, and especially of 
military life, Loyola had learned the great secret of government; at least of 
his government. It was, that the social affections, if concentrated within a 
well-defined circle, possess an intensity and endurance, unrivalled by those 
passions of which self is the immediate object. He had the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that emotions like those with which a Spartan ora Jew had yearned 
over the land and the institutions of their fathers—emotions stronger than ap- 
petite, vanity, ambition, avarice, or death itself—might be kindled in the mem- 
bers of his order; if he could detect and grasp those mainsprings of human ac- 
tion of which the Greek and the Hebrew legislatorghad obtained the mastery. 
Nor did he seek them in vain. 

It is with an audacity approaching to the sublime that Loyola demands the 
obedience of his subjects—an obedience to be yielded, not in the mere out- 
ward act, but by the understanding and the will. ‘‘ Non intueamini in per- 
sona superioris hominem obnoxium erroribus atque miseriis, sed Christum ip- 
sum.” ‘* Superioris vocem ac jussa non secus ac Christi vocem excipiti,”’ 
‘** Ut statuatis vobiscum quidquid superior precipit tsius Dei preceptum esse 
ac voluntatem.” He who wrote thius had not lightly observed how the spirit of 
man groans beneath the weight of its own freedom, and exults in bondage if 
only permitted to think that the chain has been voluntarily assumed. Nor had 
he less carefully examined the motives which may stimulate the most submis- 
sive to revolt, when he granted to his followers the utmost liberty in outward 
things which could be reconciled with this inward servitude ;—no peculiar ha- 


| bit—no routine‘of prayers and canticles—no prescribed system of austerities— 


no monastic seclusion. The enslaved soul was not to be rudely reminded of 
her slavery. Neither must the frivolous or the feeble-minded have a place in 


his brotherhood ; for he well knew how awful is the might of folly in all sub- 


lunary affairs No one could be admitted who had worn, though but for one 
day, the habit of any other religious order ; for Ignatius must be served by 
virgin souls and by prejudices of his own engrafting. Stern initiatory disci- 
pline must probe the spirits of the Professed ; for both scandal and danger 
would attend the faintness of any leader in the host. Gentler probations must 
suffice for lay or spiritual coadjutors ; for every host is incomplete without a 
body of irregular partizans. But the General himself—the centre and anima- 
ting spirit of the whole spiritual army—he must rule for life; for ambition and 
cabal will fill up any short intervals of choice, and the reverence due to royal- 
ty is readily impaired by the aspect of dethroned sovereigns. He must be 
absolute ; for human authority can on no other terms exhibit itself as the im- 
age of the divine. He must reign at a distance and in solitude, for no govern- 
ment is effective in which imagination has not her work to do. He musi be 
the ultimate depositary of the secrets of the conscience of each of his sub- 
jects ; for irresistible power may inspire dread but not reverence, unless guid- 
ed by unlimited knowledge. No subject of his may accept any ecclesias- 
tical or civil dignity ; for he must be supreme in rank as in dominion. And 
the ultimate object of all this scheme of government—it must be vast 
enough to expand the soul of the proselyte toa full sense of her own dig- 
nity ; and practical enough to provide incessant occupation for his time and 
thoughts ; and must have enough of difficulty to bring his powers into strenu- 
ous activity, and of danger to teach the lesson of mutual dependence ; and 
there must be conflicts for the brave, and intrigues for the subtle, and solitary 
labours for the studious, and offices of mercy for the compassionate ; and to all 
must be offered rewards, both temporal and eternal—in this life, the reward of a 
sympathy rendered intense by confinement, and stimulating by secrecy ; and 
in the life to come, felicities of which the anxious heart might find the assu- 
rance in the promises and in the fellowship of the holy and the wise—of men 
whose claims to the divine favour it would be folly and impiety to doubt 

If there be in any of our universities a professor of moral philosophy lectur- 
ing on the science of human nature, let him study the Constitutions of Igna- 
tius Loyola. They were the fruit of the solitary meditations of many years. 
The lamp of the retired student threw its rays on nothing but his manuscript, 
his crucifix, Thomas a Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, and the New Testa- 
ment Any other presence would have been a profane intrusion ; for the work 
was but a transcript of thoughts imparted to his disembodied spirit when, in 
early manhood, it had been caught up into the seventh heavens. As he wrote, 
a lambent flame, in shape like a tongue of fire, hovered about his head ; and as 
may be read in his own hand, in a still extant paper, the hours of composition 
were passed in tears of devotion, in holy ardour, in raptures, and amidst celes- 
tial apparitions. 

Some unconscious love of power, a mind bewildered by many gross super- 
stitions, and theoretical errors, and perhaps some tinge of insanity, may be as- 
cribed to Ignatius Loyola; but no dispassionate reader of his writings, or of 
his life, will question his integrity ; or deny him the praise of a devotion at 
once sincere, habitual, and profound. It is not to the glory of the reformers to 
depreciate the name of their greatest antagonist; or to think meanly of him 
to whom more than any other man it is own that the Reformation was stay- 
ed, and the Church of Rome rescued from her impending doom. 

It was an age, as indeed is every era of great popular revolutions, when the 
impulsive or centrifugal forces which tend to isolate man, preponderating over 
the attractive or centripetal forces which tend to congregate him, had destroy- 
ed the balance of the social system. From amidst the controversies which 
then agitated the world had emerged two great truths, of which, after three 
hundred years’ debate, we are yet to find the reconcilement. It was true that 
the Christian Commonwealth should be one consentient body, united under one 
supreme head, and bound together by a community of law, of doctrine, and of 
worship. It was also true that each member of that body must, for himself, on 
his own responsibility, and at his own peril, render that worship, ascertain that 
doctrine, study that law, and seek the guidance of that Supreme Ruler. Be- 
tween these corporate duties, and these individual obligations, there was a 
seeming contrariety. And yet it must be apparent only, and not real ; for all 
truths must be consistent with each other. Here was a problem for the learn- 
ed and the wise, for schools, and presses, and pulpits. But it is not by sages, nor in 
the spirit of philosophy, that such problems receive their practical solution. Wis- 
dom may be the ultimate arbiter, but is seldom the immediate agent in human 
affairs. It is by antagonist passions, prejudices, and follies, that the equipoise 
of this most belligerent planet of ours is chiefly preserved ; and so it was in 
the sixteenth century. If Papal Rome had her Breanus, she must also have 
her Camillus. From the camp of the invaders arose the war-cry of absolute 
mental independence ; from the beleaguered host, the watchword of absolute 
spiritual obeiience. ‘The German pointed the way to that sacred solitude 
where, besides the worshipper himself, none may enter; the Spaniard to 
that innumerable company which, with one accord, still chant the liturgies 
of remotest generations. Chieftains in the most momentous warfare of 
which this earth had been the theatre since the subversion of Paganism, each 
was arival worthy cf the other in capacity, courage, disinterestedness, and the 
love of truth, and yet how marvellous the contrast ! 

Luther took to wife a nun. For thirty years together, Loyola never once 
looked on the female countenance. ‘To overthrow the houses of the order to 
which he belonged, was the triumph of the reformer. To establish a new or- 
der on indestructible foundations, the glory of the saint. ‘The career of the 
one was opened in the cell, and concluded amidst the cares of secular govern- 
ment. The course of life of the other, led him from a youth of camps and 
palaces to an old age of religious abstraction. Demons haunted both ; but to 
the northern visionary they appeared as foul or malignant fiends, with whom 
he was to agonize in spiritual strife ; to the southern dreamer, as angels of 
light marshalling his way to celestial blessedness. As best became his Teuto- 
nic honesty and singleness of heart, Luther aimed at no perfection but such 
as may consist with the everyday cares, and the common duties, and the inno- 
cent delights of our social existence; at once the foremost of heroes, and a 
very man ; now oppressed with melancholy, and defying the powers of dark- 
ness, satanic or human ; then “ rejoicing in gladness and thankfulness of heart 
for all his abundance ;’ loving and beloved ; communing with the wife of his 
bosom, prattling with his children; surrendering his overburdened mind to 
the charms of music, awake to every gentle voice, and to each cheerful aspect 
of nature or of art; responding alike to every divine impulse and to every 
human feeling ; no chord unstrung in his spiritual or sensitive frame, but all 
blending together in harmonies as copious as the bounties of Providence, and 
as changeful as the vicissitudes of life. How remote from the “ perfection” 
which Loyola proposed to himself, and which (unless we presume to distrust 
the Bulls by which he was beatified and canonized) we must suppose him to 
have attained. Drawn by infallible, not less distinctly than by fallible lim- 

ners, the portrait of the military priest of the Casa Professa possesses the cold 








dignity, and the grace of sculpture ; but is whol!y wanting in the mellow tones, 


the lights and shadows, the rich colourin 
sister art. 


g, and the skilful cémposition of the 
There he stands apart from us mortal men, familiar with visions 
which he may not communi¢ate, and with joys which he cannot impart Severe: 
in the midst of raptures, composed in the very agonies of pain; a silent, aus 
tere, and solitary man ; with a heart formed for tenderness, yet mortifying ever 
his best affections ; loving mankind as his brethren, and yet rejecting thei” 
sympathy ; one while a squalid, care-worn, self-lacerated pauper, tormenting” 
himself that so he might rescue others from sensuality ; and then, a ae ‘ 
reigning in secluded majesty, that so he might become the benefactor of biw- 
race, or a legislator exacting, though with no selfish purposes, an obedience ae 
submissive and as prompt as is due to the King of Kings. 

Heart and soul we are for the Protestant. He who will be wiser than hie 
Maker is but seeming wise. He who will deaden one-half of his nature to im 
vigorate the other half, will become at best a distorted prodigy. Dark as are~ 
the pages, and mystic the character in which the truth is inscribed, he who eam- 
decipher the roll will read there, that self-adoring pride is the head spring off 
stoicisin, whether heathen or Christian. But there is a roll neither dark nor- 
mystic, in which the simplest and the most ignorant may learn in what the- 
‘* perfection ” of our humanity really consists. ‘Throughout the glorious pro— 
fusion of didactic precepts, of pregnant apothegms, of lyric and choral songs... 
of institutes ecclesiastical and civil, of historical legends and biographies, 
homilies and apologues, of prophetic menaces, of epistolary admonitions, and of 
positive laws, which crowd the inspired Canon, there is still one consentient 
voice proclaiming to man, that the world within and the world without him 
were created for each other; that his interior life must be sustained and new 
rished by intercourse with external things; and that he then most nearly ap-- 
proaches to the perfection of his nature, when most conversant with the joys 
and sorrows of life, and most affected by them, he is yet the best prepared te~ 
renounce the one or to endure the other, in cheerful submission to the will of* 
Heaven. 

Unalluring, and on the whole unlovely as it is, the image of Loyola must. 
evercommand the homage of the world. No other uninspired man, unaide@ 
by military or civil power, and making no appeal to the passions of the mujti- 
tude, has had the genius to conceive, the courage to attempt, and the success 
to establish, a polity teeming with results at once so momentcus and so dis 
tinetly foreseen. Amidst his ascetic follies, and his half crazy visions, and ée- 
spite all the coarse daubing with which the miracle-mongers of his Church have 
defaced it, his character is destitute neither of sublimity nor of grace. They 
were men of no common stamp with whom he lived, and they regarded hiee 
with an unbounded reverence. On the anniversary of his death Baronius and 
Bellarmine met to worship at his .omb; and there, with touching and unpre- 
meditated eloquence, joined to celebrate his virtues His successor Laynez 
was so well convinced that Loyola was beloved by the Deity above all other 
men, as to declare it impossible that any request of his should be refused: 
Xavier was wont to kneel when he wrote letters to him ; to implore the Divine 
aid through the merits of his ‘holy Father Jgnatius,” and to carry about bis 
autograph as a sacred relic. In popular estimation, the very house in which he 
once dwelt had heen so hallowed by his presence, as to shake to the foundation 
if thoughts unbecoming its purity found entrance into the mind of any inmate. 
Of his theopathy, as exhibited in his letters, in his recorded discourse, and iy 
his “ Spiritual Exercises,” it is perhaps difficult for the colder imaginations and 
the Protestant reserve of the North to form a correct estimate. Measured by 
such a standard, it must be pronounced irreverent and erotic ;—a libation om 
the altar at once too profuse and too little filtered from the dross of human pas~ 
sion. But to his fellowmen he was not merely benevolent, but compassionate, 
tolerant, and candid. However inflexible in exacting from his chosen followers 
an all-enduring constancy, he was gentle to others, especially to the young and 
the weak ; and would often make an amiable though awkward effort to promote: 
their recreation. He was never heard to mention a fault or a crime, except to 
suggest an apology for the offender. ‘ Humbly to conceal humility, and to 
shun the praise of being humble,” was the maxim and the habit of his later 
life ; and on that principle he maintained the unostentatious decencies of his: 
rank as General of his order at the Casa Professa; a convent which had beer 
assigned at Rome for their residence. There he dwelt, conducting a corres- 
pondence tore extensive and important than any which issued from the cabi- 
nets of Paris or Madrid. In sixteen years he had established twelve Jesuit 
Provinces in Europe, India, Africa, and Brazil ; and more than a hundred col 
leges or houses for the Professed and the Probationers, already amounting to 
many thousands. His missionaries had traversed every country, the most re- 
mote and barbarous, which the enterprize of his age had opened to the mer- 
chants of the West. The devout resorted to him for guidance, the miserable 
for relief, the wise for instruction, and the rulers of the earth for succour. Mew 
felt that there had appeared among them one of those monarchs who reign im 
right of their own native supremacy ; and to whom the feebler wills of others 
must yield either a ready or a reluctant allegiance. It was a conviction re~ 
corded by his disciples on his tomb, in these memorable and significant words : 
‘* Whoever thou mayest be who hast portrayed to thine own imagination Pom-- 
pey, or Cesar, or Alexander, open thine eyes to the truth, and let this marble 
teach thee how much greater a conqueror than they was. Ignatius.” 

Whatever may have been the comparative majesty of the C#sarian and the 
Ignatian conquests, it was true of either, that on the death of the conqueror 
the succession to his diadem hung long in anxious suspense. Our tale descends: 
from the sublime and the heroic to the region of ordinary motives and ordinary 
men According to the constitution of the order, the choice of the General 
was to be made in a chapter, of which the fully Professed, and they alone, 
were members. Of that body Jago Laynez was the eldest and most eminent, 
and from his dying bed (so at least it was supposed) he summoned his brethrem 
to hold the election at the Casa Professa. The citation was unanswered. A 
majority of the whole electoral college were detained in Spain by Philip II.,. 
who was then engaged in his war with the Papal court ; and in this extremity 
Laynez was nominated to the provisional office of vicar-general. ‘That pro- 
motion is a specific in some forms of bodily disease, as certain as any apo~ 
thegm in Galen. Full of renovated life, the vicar-general at once assumed alll 
the powers of his great predecessur, and gave p ompt evidence that they hadl 
falien into no feeble hands. But neither was that a feeble grasp in which the 
keys of St. Peter were held. Hotheaded and imperious as he was, Paol 1¥ 
had quailed in the solemn presence of Loyola; but now, as he believed, had 
found the time for arresting the advance of a power which he had learned te 
regard with jealousy. He began (as an Englishman might express it) by pot- 
ting the vacant generalship into Commission, and assigned to Laynez nothing 
more than a share in that divided rule. A voyage to Spain, where in his owm 
country and among his own friends his election would be secure, was the next 
resource of the vicar-general ; but a Papal mandate appeared, forbidding any 
Jesuit to quit the precincts of Rome. Thus thwarted, Laynez resolved on im 
mediately elevating intu the class of the Professed as many of his associates am 
would form a c»ilege numerous enough for the choice of a head ; but the wigs- 
lant old Pontiff detected and prohibited the design. Foiled in every manceuyre, 
nothing remained to the aspiring vicar but to await the return of peace. Tw 
cawe at length, and with it came from Spain the electors so long and anxiously 
expected. 

Lowly was the chamber in which they were convened ; nor did there mee& 
that day within the compass of the Seven Hills a company, in outward sem— 
blance, less imposing ; and yet, scarcely had the assembled Comitia, to whose 
shouts those hills had once re-echoed, ever conferred on Pretor or Proconsul = 
power more real or more extensive than that which those homely men were: 
now about to bestow. But Laynez seemed doomed to yet another disappoint~ 
ment. ‘The chapel doors were thrown open, and the Cardinal Pacheco appear- 
ing among them, interdicted, in the name of the Pope, all further proceedings, 
unless they would consent to choose their General for three years only ; and 
would engage, like other religious men, daily to chant the appointed offices of 
the Church. What are the limits of unlimited obedience? When, a cemory 
and a half ago, our own casuists laboured for an answer to that knotty problem, 
they were but unconscious imitators of Jago Laynez and his companions 
Maugre vows, and Pope, and Cardinal, they forthwith elected him General 
for life ; nor was one litany the more sung by the Jesuits for all the Papal bid- 
ding 

Yet, the formal decencies of the scene, how well were they maintained ? 
Jovful thanksgivings on the side of the electors ; an aspect eloquent with re- 
luctance, grief, and the painful sense of responsibility on the part of the neve 
General. Is it incredible that some motives nobler and more pure than those 
of mere secular ambition may have animated Laynez on this occasion? Pro 
bably not ; for there are few of us in whom antagonist principles do not obtaim 
this kind of divided triumph; and the testimonies to his virtues are such and 
so many as almost to command assent to their substantial truth. Of the twem 
ty-four books of the history of Oriandinus, eight are devoted to his adminzs- 
tration of the affairs of the Order. They extort a willing acknowledgment, 
that he possessed extraordinary abilities ; and a half-reluctant admission, thaw 


he may have combined with them a more than common degree of genuine piety. 
—[ To be Concluded. } 





CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY.—NO. VIL. 
THE FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA.—[ Concluded. } 

The city was thus’completely hemmed in, both by land and water—and the 
failure of an attempt made by Duke Frederic of Bavaria, (uncle of the prmes 
commanding in Vienna,) who had arrived with a considerable body of troops ef 
the empire at Kreis on the Danube, to pass the enemy's outposts by water 





and throw reinforcements into the beleaguered capital, convinced the garrisea 
of the hopelessness of all succour from without. Their situation was thas 
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sufficiently precarious ! for so imperfect were still the additional defences, that 
* if the Turks with their vast host had immediately on their arrival assaulted 
the town onall points at once, and attempted forcibly to carry it by escalade, 
there was great fear that they might have succeeded.” But the sturdy valour 
of the Germans was dismayed neither by the disproportioned force to which 
they were opposed, nor by the scantiness of their own means of resistance :— 
aud the operations of the besiegers in the trenches were harassed and impeded 
‘by frequent sallies from the walls, in one of which (Sept. 29) 200 janissaries, 
iacluding three officers of rank, were killed ; and the grand-vizir himself nar- 
wowly escaped being taken prisoner, as he was making the rounds with a small 
escert. But a more serious obstacle to the progress of the Turks was the 
want of battering cannon—the few heavy guns which had originally been at- 
tached to the army had been sunk (as noticed above) before Presburg—and the 
artillery in the camp, though formidable in number, was adapted rather for field 
service than for breaching the walls of a fortified place. The operations were 
therefore principally carried on by means of mines, which the nature of 
the ground allowed to be wrought with facility ; but an incessant fire was 
at the same time kept up against the gates and battlements from all parts of 
“the Turkish lines ; while the Azabs or light infantry, ‘* with shot out of their 
‘trenches, suffered no man to 1 on upon the walls without most manifest dan- 
, and poured such showers of arrowes over the walls into the citie, as ifthey 
had fallen out of the clouds ; that scarcely could any man stirre in the citie 
uaarmed,” (without armour,) “ but he was forthwith wounded.”—(Knolles.) 
in the meantime,no less than fifteen mines were rapidly pushed forward through 
the yielding soil ; and twoof the largest, which were driven in the direction 
of the gate of Corinthia and the convent of St. Clara, were already approach- 
ing completion, when they were revealed to the besieged (Oct. 2) by the de- 
sertion of a janissary officer, whose early recollections of Christian birth and 
had not been wholly effaced by his subsequent Moslem education. 
Geasrt e instruction of this double renegade, the works of the besiegers were 
effectually countermined ; and the services of the informant were recompens- 
ed by a post in the household of Rogendorff. But though baffled on these 
points, the Turkish pioneers continued to sap other parts of the fortifications, 
and éven renewed their labours on the ruined mines; while in order to mask 
their proceedings, so furious a cannonade was directed against the gate of Cor- 
inthia and the adjacent posterns, that the German commanders, in the momen- 
tary expectation of a general assault, boldly resolved to anticipate the danger 
by asortie. Eigh: thousand men, or nearly half the effective strength of the 
ison, were destined for this perilous service, and placed under the com- 
anand of two veteran officers, named Eck von Reischach and Sigismund Ley- 
ser, with directions to pour forth against the Turkish lines, in separate co- 
tumns, from the castle gate and the gate of Corinthia. The signal was given 
an hour before daybreak on the 7th of October; but much time was lost 
threugh a misapprehended order of one of the commanders; and when the 
attacking parties at length sallied forth, they found the janissaries alarmed, and 
on their guard. Still the conflict was for a time stern and doubtful; and the 
Spanish volunteers, who fought in front with all the fiery gallantry which had 
characterized the Moorish wars in the last generation, were on the point of 
penetrating the Turkish entrenchments, when acry of retreat, raised by the 
cowardice or treachery of a German rift-meister, spread panic and confusion 
through the Christian ranks. The Imperialists gave way, and were driven 
headlong within the defences, leaving 500 of their number slain on the spot, 
‘besides many prisoners. Soclosely were they followed by the victorious Os- 
manlis, that the gates were with difficulty closed in time to exclude them ; 
and an alai-beg, with several janissaries, fell in a vain attempt to scale the ram- 
parts in the ardour of pursuit. 

Asa measure of precaution against future attempts at surprise, the camp 
was now constantly patrolled by strong detachments of mounted spahis ; and 
the Germans, considering these signs of preparation in the hostile armameut as 
the precursors of an immediate storm, remained under arms during the two 
succeeding nights. But the Turks still lay motionless and apparently inactive 
within their lines ; and the besieged, who had learned from their prisoners that 
the Sultan had no thoughts of wintering in Austria or Hungary, were already 
congratulating themselves on the prospect of his retreat, when, on the even- 
ing of the 9th, the city was shaken by two tremendous explosions, on the right 
and left of the gate of Corinthia. Protiting by the confusion which followed 
the defeated sortie, the Turkish engineers had re-explored and cleared the two 
mines previously rendered useless, and had fired them on the instant of their 
completion, thus effecting two practicable breaches. the larger of which would 
admit twenty-four men abreast ; and at the same time choking the ditch by the 


masses of masonry which were hurled forward into it. A ferocious shout of 
exultation rose from the Osmanli encampment, when they saw the interior of 
the city laid open by the fall of its weak bulwarks: the breaches were further 
weakened during the night by the explosion of two smaller mines ; and at day- 


break on the 10th the storm commenced. 


“ The assault of a town in those days,” (says one of the ablest and most 
practical military writers of the present time,) ‘‘ was a different affair altoge- 
ther from what it is now: such attacks were then made by heavy-armed 1in- 
fantry, who wore breast-plates and skull-caps of proof, and were armed, not 
with useless bayonets, but with swords, halberts, and partizans. The defend- 
ers were-equally well prepared ; and knowing that certain death was the con- 
sequence of defeat, they never stood an assault without making a most deter- 
mined resistance, even in the breach itself.” Though the period referred to 
in this passage is that of the Thirty Years’ War, the description is at least 
equally applicable to the preceding century ; and the murderous sieges of 
Rhodes and Belgrade, since the accession of Soliman, had accustomed the 
Turkish soldiery to bear down, by a continual and never-ceasing repetition of 
attack, the resistance of a desperate garrison But the ardour of the janissa- 
ries would appear to have been chilled, on the present occasion, by the cold- 
ness and inclemency of the season, to which their frames had never been inu- 
red : for though, during three consecutive days, the assault on the breach to 
the right of the gate was kept up almost without intermission, by fresh troops 
constantly succeeding the battalions which were repulsed, all their efforts fail- 
ed to overcome the stubborn bravery with which the defenders held their 
ground. In vain was the breach swept by showers of arrows and musket balls, 


to clear it for the ascent of the assailants : in vain did the pashas and gene 


«als, advancing to the foot of the wall, threaten, or even inflict death on the 


waverers ; the long pikes and straight heavy swords of the Germans, wher 


wielded from the vantage ground on which they fought, proved far more efficient 
iu close combat than the shorter and less ponderous weapons of their adversa- 


vies ; and they derived an additional advantage from their defensive armour 


which was rarely worn by the Turks. During the heat of the conflict on the 
lth, a simultaneous attack was made on the smaller breach by the sandjaks of 
Vanina and Valona, two Albanian chieftains who had volunteered with their 
Arnaut followers for this forlorn hope : but a body of Austrians, under John 
Ratzianer, (a name well known in the subsequent wars of Hungary,) instantly 
mepaired tothis new point of danger; and the Arnauts, who had almost 


overpowered the few troops previously stationed there, were repulsed, afte 


# short struggle, leaving 200 of their bravest slain at the foot of the ruined 


wal 


On the morning of the 12th, 2 fresh fall of the shaken rampart, between the 
part previously blown up and the Buda gate, enlarged the breach to the width 
of near fifty fathoms ; and the Turks, hailing this unexpected incident as an 
omen of success, rushed to the attack with more impetuous fury than they had 
itherto exhibited, and forced their way, with loud shouts of victory, to the 
‘summit of the ruins, on which they planted several of their Lairaks or pennons, al ’ ; 
The cry ran through the camp, that “ Kizil-Alma was won !"—and many Thus ended this memorable siege, of which neither the details nor results 
even of the spahis and akindjis, dismounting in haste, hurried with lance and | have attracted that degree of attention from historians which its political im- 
sabre to the scene of action, eager to share in the final triumph, and to partake | Portance would fairly warrant. When after an interval of 154 years, the 
im the spoil of the infidel city. But their further progress was barred by the Osmanlis once more appeared in arms under the walls of the Austrian capital, 
steady front of the same impenetrable phalanx, before which their onset had the brilliant triumph which attended its critical deliverance by the chivalry of 
already recoiled ; and they were enfiladed by a constant fire poured on each Poland under Sobieski, and the instant reflux of the tide of victory which fol- 
ef their flanks from the part of the fortifications still remaining entire. Still, | !owed, invested its defence with an eclat which has eclipsed the well-earned 
stimulated by the prospect of immediate success, and urged ‘by the menaces | fame of those who, in past days, had withstood and beaten back the mightiest 


ef their commanders, the Osmanlis precipitated themselves, sabre in hand, 0 
the bristling pikes of the hostile array, striving with bootless valour to open 


passage through this impregnable barrier ; and it was not till aftera sangui- | '* wil! be evident that the capture of Vienna, if it had fallen before Kara-Mus- 


mary conflict of three hours, that they finally abandoned the enterprise, an 


wetired in disorder to their trenches, with the loss of 2000 killed and wounded 


These repeated and disastrous failures destroyed the spirit of the soldiers 


and the situation of the army was becoming day by day more critical, as the ruled by a monarch whose name stands conspicuous, even in an age remarka- 
supplies provided for the siege were already ati ; : 
pel . d: while th g Tey from its unexpected duration, season of the year, combined with the difficulty of provisioning his vast host 
wearly exhausted ; while the dampness of the ground on which they were en- as a0 ead f hi frontier, compelled Soliman te withdraw 
camped, from the advanced season and the continual heavy rains, (which threat- |. * Pee 5 ey ee ae ORS See ; es 
ened an inundation of the river,) made their position almost untenable :—and |. 
. ’ sine P e " s. as » ‘ ° 

gumours were rife of the approach of a mighty host, led by the combined prin- in pressing the attack till the place fell into his hands, as it were, piecemeal ; 


ces of Germany, for the relief of their imperial city. jn this perplexity, a ge- 
meral council of war was held on the 13th, in the tent of their grand-vizir, in 
which it was determined to make one more desperate attempt to carry the 
place by storm ; and, in case of another repulse, to raise the siege without loss 
ef time. These resolutions were submitved to and approved of by the Sul- 
tan, who visited the trenches in person, and after reconnoitering the breaches 
tewarded the skill and diligence of the engineers by the distribution of a dona- 
uve. To re-animate the drouping courage of the janissarie’ for the coming as- 
sault, a bakshish or largess was promised them of 1000 aspers (or 20 ducats) 
@ man :—and fiefs, honours, and military promotion, according to the previous 
«amk of the individual, were announced by proclamation through the camp, as 
the rewards destined for those who first effected a footing within the fortress. 





the Corinthian gate, by the musketry from which the Turks had been severe- 
ly galled, was demolished by the artillery ; and at noon the signal was given. 
But the attacking columns, disheartened by the anticipation of inevitable de- 
feat, were with difficulty prevailed upon even to move forward from their 
trenches : and no sooner did the leading files encounter the storm of fire pour- 
ed upon them from the city, than they at once gave way in irremediable con- 
fusion, without essaying the fortune of closer combat. In vain did the grand- 
vizir, and the Anadoli-Valessi Behram-Pasha, throw themselves among the 
fugitives, several of whom they slew with their own hands ;—threats and en- 
treaties were alike unavailing ;—the janissaries exclaimed, that the immutable 
decrees of destiny were visibly opposed to their success, and that they prefer- 
red to die by the swords of their comrades and commanders, rather than be 
transfixed by the shishler (spits) of the infidels, as they called the long German 
pikes. The fall of Behram, (who was struck down mortally wounded, while 
striving to rally his men, by a falconet shot which shattered his knee,) augment- 
ed the panic :—and a heavy fire, re-opened from the Turkish batteries to cover 
the retreat, announced the final discomfiture of the Osmanlis. 

The garrison and citizens of Vienna, who had been apprised by the Christian 
deserters of their approaching deliverance, saw with exultation the pride of the 
Ottoman battle recoil for the last time from their walls ; but their joy was di- 
minished by the casualty which, in the moment of triumph befell their com- 
mander, the Count of Salms. This aged leader, in whom seventy-one years 
had not chilled the warlike ardour of youth, had throughout the siege been 
foremost wherever danger was imminent, and had hitherto escaped unscath- 
ed; but, while viewing from the ramparts the flight of the Turks within their 
trenckes, he was grievously crashed and disabled by a fragment of stone which 
a ball from the hostile batgery had dislodged :—a hurt, from the effects of 
which he died early in the following year ‘The cannonade was kept up till sun- 
set ; but as soon as the night had closed in, the guns were silently withdrawn from 
their postion, and embarked on board the flotilla; and, before midnight, the 
flames of the huts, and other useless incumbrances, which had been set on fire 
by the janissaries, announced that the preparations for retreat had already com- 
menced. All the bells and chimes of Vienna,which had been silenced since the 
appearance of the enemy,now rang forth in thanksgiving from tower and steeple ; 
but with these sounds of rejoicing from the city were mingled the lamentable cries 
of the Christian prisoners in the Turkish camp, several thousands of whom, inclu- 
ding all whom age or infirmity made useless as slaves, were massacred by their 
captors in the tury of their disappointment. Ten thousand of these miserable 
victims were, however, dragged in the train of the Sultan, who raised his camp 
from Simmering on the 16th, without again turning his face towards Vienna, and 
proceeded, by forced marches, on his return to Hungary, with the corps which 
he had retained under his immediate command. Before his departure he held 
a grand divan, at which pelisses and sabresof honour were presented to the 
vizir and the principal pashas, and the promised donative was paid to the janis- 
saries—a politic measure, intended to efface the remembrance of the ill success 
with which the campaign had closed. 


The rearguard, under Ibrahim, comprising the divisions to which the active 
conduct of the siege had been chiefly committed, lay yet another day under 
the Wienerberg ; and a proposal for the exchange of prisoners was made 
through the medinm of the standard-bearer, Zedlitz, who had been taken in 
the first skirmish before the walls. and who was now released and sent into the 
city, clothed with a magnificent dress, and charged with a rescript, addressed 
by the vizir to the civil and military authorities In this curious document, 
(which is written in bad Italian, and is still preserved in the imperial archives,) 
Ibrahim styles himself, “ by the grace of God, grand-vizir and chief counsel- 
lor, vicegerent of the empire and all its pashas and sandjaks, and generalissi- 
mo of the armies of the most glorious and invincible Sultan Soliman!" and 
proceeds to inform the Austrian commanders, that the object of the campaign 
was not the capture of their city, but the chastisement of the archduke, (Ier- 
dinand :) and that they had only delayed so long in the environs to give him an 
opportunity of emerging from his concealment, and confronting the fate which 
awaited him! But, notwithstanding all these diplomatic fanfaronades, it does 
not appear that any arrangement respecting the prisoners was ultimately effect- 
ed; and some accounts attribute the delay of Ibrahim to a plot which he had 
formed of having the city betrayed by means of some pretended deserters, 
who were happily detected and executed. Thistale is, however, unsupport- 
ed by any sufficient testimony, and is probably only a pious fiction of the 
Germans, in order to fix on their detested enemy the stigma of defeated 
treachery—since the interval of a single day could scarcely have enabled him 
to ascertain the success or failure of such a stratagem—and, on the morning of 
the 17th, Ibrahim finaliy broke up his cantonments with 60,000 men under his 
command, and followed at the distance of a day’s march in the track of the 
Sultan. 

The total loss of the Turks by disease and the sword, during their opera- 
tions in Germany, has been so variously stated by different authorities, that it 
is scarcely possible to arrive even at an approximation to the truth. ‘The most 
moderate estimate is that of Istuanfi, who rates it at ‘‘ more than 20,000”°— 
or an average of nearly a thousand a day—but this number is doubled by Von 
Hammer; and old Knolles, with his usual honest inveteracy against the Pay- 
nim, boldly affirms that in the siege alone, Soliman ‘is reported to have lost 
eighteen thousand of his best men, amongst whom was his great lieutenant of 
Asia, with many others of his forward captaines, and best souldieurs: of the 
defendants, few or none of name were lost!” The retreat of the Osmanlis, 
however, was not unmolested. No sooner had the last retiring column disap- 
peared along the windings of the Danube, than Katziener and Bakiez (a noted 
Hungarian leader of Ferdinand’s party) sallied forth with all the cavalry, and 
following during several days the toilsome march of the Turks, (the weakened 
state of whose horses prevented them from vigorously repelling those desul- 
tory attacks.) succeeded in inflicting on thera considerable loss both in men and 
materiel. A heavy fall of snow, which began the day after their departure, 
added to their embarrassments, and much of their heavy baggage was lost in 
the morasses near Altenberg ; but Without staying to place garrisons in that or 
any of the other towns which had surrendered on the advance, they hastened 
on their route, and arrived on the 25th in the environs of Buda, where ‘ Ya- 
nush came forth to meet the Sultan and offer his congratulations on the fortu- 
nate result of the campaign!” But even at Buda, only two days were allowed 
for the refreshment of the weary troops; and after transmitting to Ibrahim a 
1 | firman for the delivery of the crown of St. Stephen* to Zapolya, Soliman re- 
sumed his march with all speed, and arrived at Constantinople in the middle 
of December, having dispatched from Belgrade (Nov. 10) a Jetter of victory to 
»| the Doge of Venice, Andrea Gritti, the father of Aloysio. The wording of 
this official bulletin is sufficiently ingenious ; and it would be difficult to infer 
from it distinctly that any siege of Vienna had been undertaken, and far less 
that it had been unsuccessful. ‘ After entering the confines of Germany 

. . . . Wecame to the city of Vienna and the aforesaid king” (Ferdi- 
nand) *‘ having heard of our coming, rose and fled, betaking himself to the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and a city therein called Prague, where he lay conceal- 
‘led. Of him we heard no further tidings, whether he were alive or dead ; and 
so, by command of my sublime majesty, numerous detachments were sent out 
to burn and destroy all his country; and my army also marched along the 
Danube, subduing many towns. And my majesty, with my army, halted like- 
wise under Vienna for 22 days, and thence returning, came to Buda, where the 
king Yanush came and kissed my hand; and I commanded that the crown 
should be given into hishands. And from that place, with the zid of God, 
I am nowon my way towards my imperial residence of Constantinople.” 


n | of the Ottoman sultans. Yet if weconsiderthe alteration which had taken 
a | place in the relative strength of the European powers between 1529 and 1683, 


d | tapha at the latter period, could have led to no such permanent results as must 
inevitably have followed its conquest at the juncture which we are now de- 
scribing, when the Ottoman empire was in its highest “ pride of place,” and 


; 
ble forthe number of contemporary great sovereigns. Had not the advanced 
his forces, there can be little doubt that he would have persevered (as at Rhodes) 


and if he had thus obtained winter-quarters in Germany, while Hungary was 


secured in his rear by his vassal Zapolya, he might have drawn supplies and re- 
inforcements during the winter, from Constantinople and the Roumeliot pro- 
vinces, so as to take the field in spring with his army restored to its primitive 
Vienna would then have become the basis of a new system of 
operations ; and Soliman would have been enabled to prosecute his originally- 
declared intention of pursuing Ferdinand into Upper Germany, in order to ex- 
tort from him a renunciation of the Hungarian crown. 
conquest would probably have followed the irruption of the Turks into Ger- 
many, the example of Hungary in the succeeding century, when the malecon- 
tent Protestants of that country threw themselves into the arms of the Porte, 


Though no territorial 








wo fresh mines were sprang on the morning of the 14th; and the turret of 





* The crown, with its guardian Pereny,had been captured by a marauding party of 





and conducted the horsetails a second time to Vienna, shows how different 
might have been the history of the religious wars which fill the reign of Charles 
V., if the Ottoman power had effected a lodgement within the boundaries of 
the empire. But the impulse which had extended the sway of the Casar* of 
Stamboul, almost at a single swoop from Belgrade to Vienna, there found it- 
self stayed ; and for the first time since the capture of Constantinople, the 
Turks saw an army led by the Sultan in person return without victory ; and so 
deeply was the importance of this check impressed upon the mind of Soliman 
himself, that in after years he habitually spoke of the conquest of Vienna as 
one of the three great projects which he hoped that his life might suffice him 
to accomplish—the others being the completion of his legislative code, and the 
magnificent mosque which bears his name. The two latter he had the happi- 
ness to witness—but ‘‘ since the horoscope of no man is altogether unclouded 
by adverse influences, it was never the fortune of Sultan Soliman Kanooni to 
become lord of the Kizil-Alma.” 





The phantom of an Hungarian kingdom, which had been erected by Soliman 
in favour of his vassal Zapolya, was not destined to be of long duration. After 
a second invasion of Germany by the Sultan, a peace was concluded (June 
1533) between Austria and the Porte, by which the districts to the north of 
Transylvania and the Danube, then held by Ferdinand, were left in his posses- 
sion, subject, however, to the payment of an annual sum to the Ottoman trea- 
sury ; while all to the south of this line, including Transylvania and the great- 
est part of Hungary Proper, as far as the Drave, were confirmed to Zapolya ; 
Croatia and the south-western provinces being abandoned in full sovereignty 
to the Porte. But this arrangement was but ill observed by any of the con- 
tracting parties ; and at length Zapolya, who was unmarvzied, sought to termi- 
nate the miseries of his country by concluding at Gross- Wandein a secret trea- 
ty with Ferdinand, to whom he pledged himself to bequeath his rights and pre- 
tensions, on condition of being left undisturbed during his lifetime. In defi- 
ance of this convention, however, he married Isabella, daughter of Sigismond, 
king of Polandt his son by whom (born a few days before his own death in 
1540) he declared his heir in his last moments, recommending him to the pro- 
tection of Soliman. In the ensuing year, accordingly, the Sultan advanced 
upon Buda, and inflicted a disastrous defeat on the generals of Ferdinand, who 
were already besieging that capital ; but when the widowed queen, with her 
infant son, appeared in the Ottoman camp, she was informed that it was neces- 
sary for her safety that she should retire, with her celebrated minister Marti- 
nuzzi, and the young prince, into the principality of Transylvania, and surren- 
der to the guardianship of her imperial ally the towns and fortresses of Hun- 
gary, which her power was inadequate to protect against the Austrians. On 
the 29th of August 1541, (the fifteenth anniversary of the day of Mohacz,) 
Soliman proceeded in state to St. Mary’s cathedral in Buda, which he con- 
verted into a mosque by the solemn recitation of the namaz, or Moslem ritual 
—the janissaries took possession of the gates—and ere sunset on the same day, 
the horsetails and banner of the first pasha of Hungary were hoisted on the 
citadel, whenee they continued to float for 145 years. 

Thus were the most fertile districts of Hungary, including the whole right 
bank of the Danube from Gran to Belgrade, and the level territory to the east- 
ward, as far as the Transylvanian frontier, formally incorporated with the Otto- 
man empire, of which they continued to form an integral part till the peace of 
Carlowitz, in 1699. Though the title of king of Hungary was hereditarily 
assumed by the princes of the House of Hapsburg, their sway was confined to 
the northern counties ; and their capital was fixed at Presburg, which was se- 
cured by its vicinity to Austria :—while the pasha of Buda ruled in the palaces 
of Arpad and Jagellon ; and the dependent princes of ‘Transylvania, though 
their allegiance was occasionally transferred for a short period to the Court of 
Vienna, usually preferred the easier yoke of the Porte to the encroaching su- 
zerainté of Austria. The long and sanguinary wars, which exhausted the 
strength of both the contending powers, seldom led to an further result than 
the loss or acquisition of a few fortresses or frontier posts :—and it was not 
till the genius of Sobieski and Eugene appeared at the head of the German 
armies, that the sunny plains of southern Hungary were again restored to the 
map of Christendom, 





* “It was commonly reported that the proud tyrant” (Soliman) ‘‘ would many 
times say, That whatsoever belonged to the empire of Rome was of right his; for as 
much as he was rightfully possessed of the imperial seat and sceptre of Constantine 
the Great, commander of the world, which his great-grandfather, Mahomet, had by 
law cf arms won.”—Knoiles. p. 615, 

+ By a second wife. The first wife of Sigismond was sister of Zapolya. The son of 
Zapolya was christened S'ephen,inthe hope that the name of their first canonized 
king would recommend him to the Hungarians—but he is constantly styled (both by 
historians, and in his own acts as Prince of Transylvania) John Sigismond, after his 
tather aud uncle. 


oe 
LIFE OF AUGUSTUS VISCOUNT KEPPEL. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

The second volume of Keppel’s biography opens with the breaking out of 
the American war in 1775, and a notice of the disapproval with which our hero 
regarded that contest. Hitherto always eager to solicit employment whenever 
active service might be anticipated, he now kept aloof; but he was too valua- 
ble to be spared. Upon the prospect of a war with France and Spain, Sir 
Hugh Palliser was commissioned to inquire into his willingness to assume the 
command of the home ficet ; and the Admiral, in a personal interview with the 
King, allowed himself to be persuaded. His misgivings, however, were great 
on the occasion. At last, in 1778, Keppel repaired to Portsmouth to assume 
the command, and hoisted his flag on board the Prince George. Shortly after 
our Admizal removed from the Prince George to the Victory, and on the 13th 
of June, 1778, the fleet was fairly under weigh. He had been but a few days 
on his station, when hostilities broke out, owing to Keppel’s detention of the 
Licorne, a French frigate, encountered under very suspicious circumstances. 
Mmpers found on board this vessel, and the examination of prisoners, acquainted 
the Admiral that the French force was too strong for him; and, in pursuance 
of the express injunctions contained in his secret orders, in place of attacking 
Brest, he returned at once to England for reinforcement. The organs of the 
government party lost no opportunity of misrepresenting this act of prudent 
obedience, and ‘‘ he was even threatened with the fate of Byng.”’ In this try - 
ing juncture his temper and sense supported him. Instead of wasting time in 
vain exculpations, or throwing the blame, where alone the blame was due, he 
betook himself energetically to equip a stronger fleet for sea; and on the 19th 
of July was again under weigh, the ships being disposed in three divisions, the 
van commanded by Sir Robert Harland, the centre by Admiral Keppel, and the 
rear by the Admiral's evil genius, Sur Hugh Palliser. We shall now allow the 
biographer to proceed. 

‘It was hardly possible for two fleets, comprising so large a number of ships, 
and spreading over so great an extent of ocean, to be in search of one another, 
especially in the long days of summer, without shortly meeting. In the after- 
noon of the 23rd of July, the weather, which had been hazy, clearing up, the 
French fleet was discovered in the N.E. quarter, at about three leagues distant. 
The signal for forming the line was instantly thrown out. ‘The French Admiral 
at first appeared desirous of bringing on a general engagement ; but as soon as 
he became aware of the increase of his adversary’s force, he relinquished the 
design, and used the utmost diligence and caution to defeat Keppel’s endea- 
vours to bring him to action. By the timg our fleet had formed in line of bat- 
tle, the evening had closed in, and Keppel hove to, trusting the next morning 
to be engaged with the enemy. A change of wind, with a fresh gale in the 
night, made a considerable difference in the relative position of the two fleets. 
In the morning, the French fleet was seen attempting to escape under a press 
of sail; upon which Keppel threw out the signal for a general chase. ‘Two of 
the enemy’s ships of the line having fallen to the leeward, the Admiral, who 
felt he could not force on a general action, with the wind in its present quarter, 
resolved to cut off these vessels, and thereby to compel the French Admiral 
either to sacrifice them, or to hazard an engagement in their defence. Mons. 
D’Orvilliers, however, chose rather to suffer a reduction of his strength than to 
risk a battle. The two ships, being excellent sailers, were not taken; they 
were, however, so effectually separated, as to be unable to rejoin the fleet dur- 
ing the remainder of the cruise. For four successive days the French contin- 
ued to hold the weather gauge, and Keppel vainly endeavoured to bring them 
to action. Finding it impossible to preserve a regular line of battle while in 
pursuit of the French fleet, with any hope of nearing them, he ordered the sig- 
nal for keeping the line to be hauled down, and that for chasing to windward to 
be kept flying. At daybreak, on the 27th of July, the French fleet was nearly 
three miles to windward, and still endeavouring to avoid a meeting. ‘The En- 
glish fleet had pressed@n with an ardour which had occasioned the ships to be 
rather extended from each other. Sir Robert Harland was about four miles 
distant on the Victory’s weather-quarter. Sir Hugh Palliser was three miles 
to leeward of the Victory, but, instead cf making sail to recover his station, 
continued with his main-sail up, dropping still further to leeward, and thereby 
obliging the ships of his division to stand under easy sail. Keppel, observing 
this, made the signal for several ships of Sir Hugh’s division to chase to wind- 
ward. Upon this hint, Sir Hugh set his mainsail, and let the reefs out of his 
top-sails. **At eight o'clock the wind was at S.W, and the body of the 
French fleet bore directly on that point, both fleets on the larboard tack, stand- 
ing W.N.W. The French fleet wore by signal, one after the other, to preserve 
their line This evolution was not finished till near ten o'clock, when they 
were all on the star-board tack, in a very perfect line of battle, a-head. At 
that moment, Admiral Keppel tacked his fleet together by signals very success- 
fully.’ ‘Soon after,’ continues Jervis, ‘the English fleet was tacked, the wind 


* That portion of the account of the action, within inverted commas, is from Capt- 





Turks in the advance to Buda. 


Jervis’s (Lord St. Vincent's) private journal.” 
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shifted to the W.S.W., which advantage, joined to the ground gai ed by tack- 
ing, and that lost by the enemy by veering in the manner described, caused us| 
to look well up for them, and left them no other means of avoiding an action | 
but tacking and trying to weather us. This they attempted, but many of the 

centre and rear, mis-ing stays, they were brought still nearer to us, and that 

part of the line was thrown into great disorder. All this happened between 
ten and eleven o'clock. The two fleets were then on different tacks—the | 
French on the larboard, standing to the N.W., the English on the starboard, | 
standing to the southward, our van stemming their rear. In passing the van of 

the enemy some shots were fired from two of their ships, one of them carrying 

a flag, and supposed to be the St. Esprit, commanded by the Due de Chartres, 

upon which his Majesty's ships, Monarch and Shrewsbury, hoisted their colours 

and began to engage. Attwenty minutes past eleven, Admiral Keppel made 

the signal of battle. Our van passed the French line without receiving heavy | 
damage ; but this firing brought the enemy down so much, that most of their | 
centre and rear passed the greatest part of our centre and rear within musket 
shot, and the wind having been quite abated by the concussion of the air, a very 
sharp cannonade continued on the centre till near one o'clock, and on the rear, 
till forty minutes after one, when the firing ceased.’ Admiral Keppel, deter- 
mining to reserve his broadside for the French Admiral, received the fire of six 
différent ships before he retarned a shot ; and, although on opposite tacks, such | 
was the effect of the Victory’s fire, that two or three port-holes of the Bre- 
tagne, D’Orvilliers’ ship, were knocked into one, and the French seamen driven 
for atime from their guns. From this ship he passed on and engaged six 
others, in succession. The French, as on all former occasions, directed their 
fire more against the masts and sails than the hulls of our vessels, and poured 


in a heavy fire of langridge, and even made use of old nails, twisted hoops, and | 
bits of iron to wound and destroy the rigging. As soon as the Victory had | 


passed the rear of the enemy, Keppel louked round at the position of his fleet, 
which the smoke had till then obscured from observation. He found that Sir 
Robert Harland, with part of his division, had tacked, and were standing to- 
wards the enemy ‘with a manly sail.’ The rest of the ships that had got out 


of action were still on the starboard tack, some of them dropping to leeward, | 


and, seemingly,employed in repairing their damages. ‘The Victory was lying with 
her head to the southward, with very little way, and in no condition to tack. 


Nor, indeed, did such a course seem desirable, as it must necessarily have oc- | 
casioned the greatest confusion among the ships that were coming up astern of | 


her out of the action. Notwithstanding her damages, the Victory was the 
first ship of the centre division that got round towards the enemy again. ‘A 
quarter before two, the signal for battle was hauled down, and the signal to 
veer made ; and at two the Admiral stood after the enemy, and made the sig- 
nal for the line of battle a-head. At three, the enemy being in a degree form- 
ed on the larboard tack, and shewing a countenance not to decline a renewal of 
the attack, and our whole rear, with some of the centre, making no effort to 
get into their stations in the line of battle, the Admiral made the signal to 
veer, (the fleet was too much damaged to tack.) and soon afterwards, the sig- 
na! for the fleet to bear dewn into his wake.’* 
ship, the Formidable, was in her proper station a-head of the Victory, when, 
although the signal forthe line of battle was flying, she quitted her station, 
passed to leeward of the Victory, which was then standing towards the ene- 
my, and did not come again into the line forthe remainder of tne day. ‘ The 
Victory,’ says Keppel, afterwards on his trial, ‘ was the nearest ship to the ene- 
my, with no more than three or four of the centre division in any situation to 
have supported each other in action. Sir Hogh Palliser was on the starboard 
tack, standing away from his station, totally regardless of the signal that was 
flying to form the line ; and most of the other ships, except Sir Robert Har- 


land’s division, were far astern, and five disabled ships at a greater distance on | 
An attempt was made by the French to take possession of | 
Admiral Keppel ordered Sir Robert Harland to form | 


the lee-quarter.’ 
these five disabled ships. 
with his division astern ofthe Victory to cover the rear, and to keep the enemy 
in check till Sir Hugh Palliser, with his division, should come into his station 
in obedience tothe signal. Sir Robert Harland instantly oveyed the order, 
and, by four o'clock, was formed inthe Admiral’s wake. Keppel, finding by 
the course he steered, to protect the crippled ships, he wa nearing the enemy, 
and that Sir Hugh Palliser still continued to lay to windward, and, by so doing 
kept his division froin joining, made the signal for ships to windward to bear 
down into the Admiral’s wake. In order that this might be better distinguish- 
ed, both being signals at the mizen-peak, the signal for the line was hauled 
down for about five minutes, and then hoisted again. The signal for ships to 
bear down, Sir Hugh repeated, though he had not repeated that for the line of 
battle ; but, by not bearing down himself, he led the ships of his division to in- 
terpret his repeating it as requiring them to come into his wake, instead of that 
of the commander-in-chief. Having accomplished the protection of the disa- 
bled ships, and the French fleet continuing to form their line, ranging up to 
leeward parallel to the centre division, Keppel’s only object was to form bis 
line, in order to bear down and renew the battle. At a quarter before five, 
after having repeated, with no better success than before, the signal for ships to 
windward to bear down into his wake, he seat the Milford with orders to Sir Ro- 
bert Harland to stretch a-head, and to take his station in the line wHfich was in- 
stantly obeyed. Sir Hugh Palliser making no visible effort to obey the signal, 
the Admiral sent the Fox, at five o'clock, with an order to him to bear down 
into his wake, and to tell him that he only waited for him and his division to re- 
new the battle. ‘This message was delivered to Sir Hugh Palliser at half-past 
five o'clock. ‘The Admiral having hauled down the signal for ships to come 
into his wake, made that for all ships to come into their stations, at the same 
time keeping the signal for the line flying. All this produced no effect on Sir 
Hugh Palliser ; and ‘ at twenty minutes past six,’ says Captain Jervis, ‘the 
Admural, perceiving no regard to general signals by the Vice-Admiral, (Sir H. 
Palliser,) made the specific signals for each ship of his division to get into her 
station ; before this was accoinplished, the day closed.’ During the night, 
which was excessively dark, the British fleet remained in a line of battle anx- 
iously waiting until morning should allow them to renew the action. The For- 
midable, however, was not in her station until near daylight, but kept under easy 
sail to windward, and a-stern of the Admiral. The French shewed no lights 
until between ten aid eleven o'clock, when two rockets and some false tires 
were exhibited. Soon afterwards, three lights were seen in such a position as 
to induce the English to conclude that they belonged to the three French Admi- 
rals ; and every half hour a flash, like that of a musket, was repeated during 
the night. When daylight came, the hopes of the English were converted 
into disappointment, for the whole of the French fleet, with the exception of 


three sail, which were seen on the lee-quarter, were barely visible trom the | 


mast-heads of a few of the British ships. Orders for chase were immediately 
given, but, as there was not the slightest chance of their coming up with the 
enemy they were shortly afterwards recalled.”’ 

We have called Sir Hugh Palliser Keppel’s evil genius ; and not unjustly so, 
as all must agree who have read the foregoing passage. 
while in Keppei’s dispatch relative to this action, Palliser is mentioned with 
what seems to us an almost insincere delicacy, scarcely had the fleet put into 
Plymouth, than reports of misunderstanding between the two officers began to 
be whispered about; and the next chapter records that a precise statement 
was made inthe Morning Intelligencer of the disunion whick had prevailed 
between Palliser and Keppel, and to which the partial failure of the latter was 
roundly ascribed. Palliser was highly indignant, and insisted upon Keppel 
signing a paper which should justify his conduct in the affair. This Keppel 
refused to do; whereupon Palliser went straight to the office of the Morning 
Post, then under the editorship of the notorious fighting Parson Bate, and pub- 
lished his own version of the engagement. The fire thus enkindled of course 
could not be extinguished ; and the question soon took such a shape, that, on 
the 9th of December, Keppel was startled by a summons from the Admiralty 
to prepare for a trial by court-martial. ‘The matter was canvassed with more 
than usual animation ;—Keppel showing his usual moderation and calmness in 
the House, and Burke indignantly defending him. 
Strawberry Hill we derive, as usual, ourclearest insight into the agitations of 
the time. 

“ Poor Lady Albemarle (writes Walpole) is indeed very miserable, and full 
of apprehensions, though the incredible zeal of the navy for Admiral Keppel 


crowns him with glory, and the indignation of mankind, and the execration of | 


Sir Hugh, add to the triumph. Indeed, I still think Lady A.’s fears may be 
well founded : some slur may be procured on her son ; and his own bad nerves 
and worse constitution may not be able to stand agitation and suspense.” 

And again, to General Conway, onthe 9th of January, 1799 :— 

“T hear Admiral Keppel is in high spirits with the great respect and zeal ex- 
pressed for him. In my opinion, his constitution will not stand the struggle. I 


am very uneasy, too, for the Duke of Richmond, who is at Portsmouth, and will 


be at least as much agitated.” 


The court-martial had already begun its sittings. Popular feeling, as the 


Hitherto, Sir Hugh Palliser's | 


Yet we find, that | 








and simple urited in a general burst of congratulation, which indeed presently 
passed the bounds which separate rejoicing from riot. Processions, addresses, 
illuminations, attended the Admiral wherever he moved. One letter of congra- 
tulation, as it links itself with a courtesy of Keppel’s life, not overlooked by us, 
cannot be omitted :— 
‘+ Sir Joshua Reynolds to Admiral Keppel. 
** London, February 12th, 1779. 

‘ Sir.—Amidst the rejoicings of your friends, I cannot resist offering my 
congratulations for the complete victory you have gained over your enemies. 
We talk of nothing but your heroic conduct in voluntarily submitting to suspi 
cions against yourself, in order to screen Sir Hugh Palliser and preserve unan- 
imity in the navy, and the kindness of Sir Hugh in publishing to the world what 
would otherwise have never been known. Lord North said of himself, that he 
was kicked up stairs : I will not use so harsh an expression, but it is the uni- 
versa! opinion that your Court-martial is unique of its kind. It would have been 
thought sufficient if you had had no honour taken from you,—nobody expected 
that you could have had more heaped on a measure already full. My opinion 
in these matters can be of very little value ; but it may be some satisfaction to 
know that this is the opinion of all parties and men of every de- 
nomination. Whatever fatigue and expense this business has occa- 
sioned is amply repaid you in additional honour and glory ; and I hope 
you begin to think yourself that you have had a bargain. The illumination 
yesterday was universal, I believe, without the exception of a single house ; 
we are continuing this night in the same manner. Poor Sir Hugh’s house in 
Pall Mall was entirely gutted, and its contents burnt in St. James’s-square, in 
| Spite of a large party of horse and foot, who came to protect it. Lord North 
and Lord Bute had their windows broke The Admiralty gates were unhing- 
ed, and the windows of Lord Sandwich and Lord Lisburne broke. Lord Mul- 
| grave's house, I am told, has likewise suffered, as well as Captain Hood’s. 
To-night, Ihear, Sir Hugh is to be burnt inetfigy before your door. I have 
taken the liberty, without waiting for leave, to lend your picture to an 
engraver, to make a large print fromit. I am, with the greatest respect, your 
most humble and most obedient servant, Josuua Reynoups.” 
| By this we see how the turbulent Londoners exhibited their zeal on the oc- 
| casion; nor was the mob made up of the lower classesalone. Mr Pitt was 
remembered by a lady as having broken her windows—the Duke of Ancaster 
was taken among the rioters. The audiences, too, of the playhouses caught 
| the lame—and every passage or allusion that could be found in the occasional 
patriotic dramas so popular at the time, was rapturously applauded. The 
quarrel, in fact, became a party question—Keppel cockades, caps, buttons, 
| and tablecloths were manufactured—some ladies at Southampton fitted out a 


! privateer—Lord Rockingham erected a Doric column at Wentworth in com- 


memoration of the acquittal of their favourite. The most important testimoni- 
als, however, came in the shape of votes fromthe Lords and Commons. In 
short, but for the Admiral’s discretion and modesty—which led him to decline 
| further festivities, on perceiving the confusion to which they gave rise, it would 
have been long before the fire—to speak familiarly—would have burnt itself 
out. 
We must avail ourselves of the details of congratulation to get clear of this 
book—and in truth, the remaining portion of it offers far less to narrate. The 
‘subsequent trial of Sir Hugh Palliser—and the very questionable verdict 
of acquittal pronounced on him—Keppel’s resignation of his command—his 
subsequent parliamentary career, and his official services under the Rockingham 
Administration—are passages we can but point to, not expatiate on. By the 
space we have already devoted to this book, it will be seen, that both as con- 

; cerns matter and manner, we regard it as a welcome addition to English 
biography. 





THE SPUNGING PHILOSOPHER. 
FRANCES ELIZABETH DAVIES, AUTHOR OF ‘* MEMORIES OF 
Tar,” &c., &c. 

Leading from Vauxhall Bridge to the now courtly quarter of Pimlico, there 
stretches a long cheerless rvad, flanked on either side by. divers narrow alleys 
and close courts, where specimens of human wretchedness exist, that may safe- 
ly compete for precedence with any to be found in the far-famed and more po- 
pulous districts of St. Giles. In the courts especially, want and desolation 
seem to be fast acquiring regal dominion. 

Within one of the smallest and filthiest of these, there stands a gaunt build- 
ing, its uncouth size, quaint form, and somewhat ancient style of architecture, 
visibly denoting that although it now looks meanest among the mean, it once 
sheltered wealth. All other vestiges ofits pride have, however, long past away. 
The dirt of ages lies accumulated about the threshold, while a few half-clothed 
cadaverous creatures, odorous of gin, may be seen lounging idly near it, and 
sometimes groups of miserable children, who grope the channels in search of 
old buttons, broken nails, and still more objectionable refuse, destined to be 
converted into pence, at the sign of the Black Doll, which ornaments the rag- 
shop in the adjacent street. 

Nor is the dwelling itself less forlorn than the appearance of its pestilent 
| neighbours ; the shattered walls, rent and yawning, are propped in places by 
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The woman clasped her hands and gazed upon him, then she leant agai 
the mantelpiece and sighed as if her heart was breaking. The child sti 
—the mother felt that he did so, and his tears were as oilon a 8 
flame. She looked up with a wild glare—it was a moment of agony—the 
next, she flung her arms desperately above her head, and sprang upon the stool 
—she listened, not a sound but the sobs of the boy broke the silence of that de- 
solate chamber—her eyes gleamed—above her head hung a pistol of costly 
and elaborate workmanship—her hand sought and clutched it, and with the 
grasp of desperation she tore it from the wall—a second she stood suspended, 
breathlessly listening—then a thought black as night quivered luridly through 
her brain—she grasped the instrament of death,and bending over the bed strove 
to look into the child's face ; it was turned away, but with a moaning cry that 
struck to his mother’s heart, he turned suddenly round, and !ooked up piteous- 
ly into her face : that soft appeal was irresistible—the tempting fiend quailed 
before the innocent eye of the boy, and muttering an incoherent prayer, the 
woman rushed from the room. 

Scarcely had she passed the threshhold before she was accosted by the old 
man, who was busily engaged in transferring a black and glutinous liquid from 
an old copper, into the bottles which were heaped about the landing place. 

‘* Where now—where now, Ann 2?” 


: — she exclaimed in a husky and trembling voice, ‘ my child wants 
food !” 


‘Ay, ay, so do we all! bid him go to sleep—sleep—sleep, we shall all sleep 
soon.” 

“He cannot—he must eat first—nay, he shall eat,” persisted Ann. 

“Well, well, so he shall, to-morrow—to-morrow I shall perhaps sell some— 
some of this—I know a shop where ;” and he pointed to the stuff he was so 
busily preparing. 

“‘ Father,” said Ann, “he cannot wait—ZI cannot wait—we both are fainting 
for food—hbere, here is that will bring food for all—go, go, ’tis dangerous in my 
hands—you know where ” 

“f! no—I dare not ”—murmured the old man, as his gaze fell upon the 
costly bauble she held before him. ‘‘ My son! he will kill me,—no, no, I dare 


” 


i 


‘* He will be angry, very!’ said Ann, “but I care not !—you are his father, 
and he dare not hurt you—as for me, let him kill me if he will—he is killing 
me daily, hourly. But,” and her tone was still more resolute, ‘“* we cannot be 
left here to perish while he is suffered to retain all his extravagant follies.” 

“She says right, Thomas,” said the old woman, coming forward from her 
tub, and wiping the suds from her arms. ‘ We are all hungry enough, and we 
must eat; Ae eats and drinks, ay, of the best, the very best, and why should 
we starve! We gave him life, and is he to kill us by inches? See how we 
work for him, all of us—and all for him—the proud, ungrateful! Go—do as 
she says—bring us food.” 

“T will, I will; but give me something else—anything—a gown, a pair of 
shoes, a shawl.” 

The old woman looked inquiringly at her daughter-in-law, and the poor in- 
dustrious girl, who came forward with a newly-ironed collar in her hand, shook 
her head despondingly. 

‘*‘T have nothing else ; the last remnant of our clothes I pledged last night,’”’ 
said Ann moodily ; ‘therefore take it, or laudanum for the child and me. It 
has stood our friend before now. ‘There is still plenty of that; but, if we must 
take that, it shall be a dose that will serve for ever.” 

The old man shuddered, and, at a motion from his wife, took the pistol from 
Ann’s hand and turned to go. 

‘**T would not ask you, father,” she said in an altered and gentle tone, ‘ but 
I am ill, very ill, and if J went my limbs would fail me.’ And even as she 
spoke she tottered, and would have fallen but for the care of the aged woman, 
who gently led her within the room, and laid her on the bench. 

The heavy and fearfully prolonged fainting fit which bound the faculties of 
the miserable Ann, although it obtained every attention that her mother and 
sister-in-law were able to afford, might have created more alarm, but that their 
frequency had taught them to behold such, as events of daily occurrence, and, 
with the shallow reasoning of uneducated persons, they considered that, be- 
cause they were frequent, they could not be dangerous. More enlightened ob- 
servers would, however, have seen much cause for alarm in her long-continued 
stupor; and even in the heavy, tearless awakening of the attenuated creature, 
her vacant glance, that wandered wildly round the room, and ther darkened 
into apathy, told a heart-rending tale of deeply seated woe. 

For alas! although poor Ann was a common sufferer with the rest in the one 
calamity, far deeper, and more difficult to, be borne, was the sorrow that had 
withered her bloom, and bowed her once blithe spirit. 

Educated amidst all the comforts of a wealthy tradesman's home, where po- 
verty, with its degrading associations and absorbing wants, was known only by 
description—-with personal advantages, improved into beauty by the possession 
of a respectable portion-—poor Ann had been the cherished and admired belle 
of acountry town. Hereldest brother having, however, embraced a profession 
in London, fancied it necessary that his household should be graced by femi- 
nine dominion, and, in a fatal hour, he prevailed upon his favourite sister to be- 
come his housekeeper, and thus unconsciously laid the foundation of that misery 





| beams flung across thf® pathway. ‘The doors tremble and creak upon their 
rusty hinges, and the small high-set windows, broken and opaque, scantily ad- 
mit the sunlight, the damp and mouldering stairs, at the time this sketch re- 
| fers to, alone showing symptoms of habitation,—these had then been purified 


with athrifty hand, and with a nicety that showed the occupants to be persons 
| of a different order to that of the neglected beings among whom their dwelling 
had been chosen. 

On the ground-floor, a few old hampers, some broken blacking bottles, and 
| two or three bundles of straw, were the only visible objects ; but on advancing 
to the landing-place, a crate, some barrels, a wooden mallet, and a basket of 
corks, gave token of business as well as habitation. 

Two doors here opened.—that on the left gave entrance to a kitchen, which, 
although less wretched than was promised by an exterior view of the premises, 
yet bore striking evidences of the poverty of its occupants. A few broken tea- 

cups were ostentatiously arranged upon the dresser, backed by half-a-dozen 
| chipped plates, two cracked dishes, and a salad bowl ; a teapot without a han- 
| dle, and a jug without a spout flanked the whole. 
A deal table stood in the centre of the room, on which a young woman was 
| busily ironing, and near the fire-place was drawn a bench, that served as a 
| clothes-horse, over which was thrown, to catch the last glimmer of the dying 
| embers, the fruits of her evening's labour—a pair of men’s stockings, a silk 
pocket handkerchief, a pink flannel waistcoat, a highly stiffened chemisette, two 
pair of wristbands, a couple of shirt collars, and a child's blouse. On either 
side tne hearth stood a chair, one, of old-fashioned black leather, with arms ; 
and one wooden without arms, rather lame of aleg. Somewhat further off was 
a stool which sustained a washing-tub, at which, her face,shining with the steam 
from the suds, and her thin sandy-grey hair disordered by exertion, and partly 
pushed from her forehead, toiled an aged woman. 

A small table stood carefully away in one corner, supporting a tray, on which, 
in strong contrast to the rest of the furniture, was arranged in most symmetri- 
cal order, a service dejeuner,—one which might, without offence, have been pre- 
sented to the lip of the most delicate and haughty lady. It contained also a 
richly cut goblet and decanter, and a lapis lazuli knife and fork ; the whole cov- 
ered with a damask napkin white as snow. 

Entering the room was a feeble old man, who bore in his hands a fashionable 
pair of boots, polished and black as ebony ; these, first carefully dusting the 
place with a tattered handkerchief, he deposited reverently on the floor, be- 
neath the little table, and then retired to an obscure corner and employment 
near the door. 

Incongruous as was the furniture of this apartment, that on the opposite side 
the landing, presented contrasts still more striking. The discoloured walls, 
naked windows, and uncurtained bed, were chilling to contemplate ; while 











Froin the Chronicles of | the rickety table, supported against the wall, on which was placed a blue hand- 


| basin, a white ewer, acut and cracked decanter, over which was spread a clean 
| linen cloth, seemed to denote the effectual struggle between weatness and 
| poverty. Yet over the mantelpiece was suspended a curious and valuable as- 
| soriment of weapons, offensive and defensive. 
A few books, elegantly bound, and of a grave character, were piled on a 
| little shelf in one corner. Near then were placed a magnificent telescope, a 
| fine electrical machine, and upon six feet square of rich carpet stood a small ma- 
| hogany reading-desk, supporting two half-burned waz candles ; near it a costly 
fauteual, covered with crimson velvet—over which hung an oriental dressing- 
gown, and on the floor beside it a dainty pair of embroidered slippers 
Opposite to these luxurious accommodations, an old chest was placed to serve 
as atable, a broken stool, and a huge basket of needlework ; and shivering over 
the few embers that glimmered sadly in the grate, crouched a woman—young, 
{and but that famine or grief had early withered her cheek handsome ; the 


foregoing extract illustrates, was all on the side of the accused. He was | fragile delicacy of her form, and the pallor that overspread her countenance, 
surrounded and supported by the best and bravest names of England On re- | seemed, however, to foretell that to her, life and its dreams would soon close : 


pairing to the tribunal, on board the Britannia, at Portsmouth, his boat was 
accompanied by thirty barges manned with sailors, while only four attended 
that of his accuser. 


The trial lasted five weeks :—but so completely had the accuser failed of 


his object, that five days before sentence was declared, we find Gibbon writing 
of Sir Hugh Palliser as a ruined man—and prophesying the splendid rejoicings, 
which followed the acquittal of the Admiral. 
ceedings had indeed excited popular feeling to an unusual pitch of enthusiasm; 
and no sooner had Sir Thomas Pye restored his sword to our hero, than gentle 





* “ Jervis’s Journal.’’ 


The long duration of the pro- 


her look was restless, and her attitude eager, as though she waited with long- 
ing for a footstep too wearily delayed. A boy, pale and nearly as shrunken as 
his mother, lay on the bed watching her movements. 

“Tam so hungry, mother,” he at last exclaimed. 
turned a sad glance on the child. 

‘Give me bread !” pleaded the boy. “ Child,”’ said the woman almost fierce- 
ly, “I have none—sleep.” } 

“Mother, Icannot—hunger won't let me.” ‘‘ You must, child, you must,” 
said the woman frantically, and then dropping her voice,added, ‘* We must both 
sleep—the efernal sleep.” The boy looked at her a moment wistfully,and then 
J turning and smothering his face in his pillow, he wept in silence. 


The woman started, and 














which had wasted her youth, and which seemed fated to destroy her life. 


The partner of her brother was a young man of low birth, but of aspiring 
ambition. ‘To a mind grovellingly selfish and mean, he joined consummate 
tact, which passed with the many for talent. To him a connexion with a re- 
spectable family seemed of first-rate importance, while her little portion was, 
in like manner, magnified into wealth. Suffice it, they were married. Subse- 
quent misfortunes, accelerated, if not created, by the unprineipled arts of her 
husband, soon consummated her brother’s ruin; and when he fled to America, 
poor Ann lost the only friend to whom she could turn for advice or protection ; 
for her parents, disgusted by the manifest delinquency of her husband, and 
scorning the infatuated fondness of the wife, who still hung hopelessly yet 
fondly to the chosen of her young affections, vehemently and relentlessly dis- 
carded both. 

Small, however, was the reward won by the wretched woman ; the hand that, 
when gold-gifted, had been clasped with fondness, having parted with its trea- 
sure, was flung scornfully aside, while the poverty that his projects had brought 
upon her, his selfish ingenuity taught him personally to evade, or only occa- 
sionally to suffer from it, a temporary inconvenience. 

The rude accommodations and petty shifts to which his parents were con- 
demned, though sufficiently heart-galling, had for them less than ordinary bit- 
terness, for lowly industry had been the habit of tk2irlives. They had, indeed, 
looked forward to an old age of rest, but when a philanthropic gentleman, 
struck by the suave manners and acuteness of their boy, had undertaken the 
expenses of his education, and subsequently set him forward in the medical 
profession, they felt that the sacrifice of all their own enjoyments was but a 
light thing, if by it they could assist in the aggrandizement of that highly- 
valued son. 

With affection so absorbing, deep and biting must have been the suffering 
that could wring reproach from their lips. Yet there is a point at which the 
noblest endurance succumbs to the evolvement of reiterated selfishness, and to 
this point had reached the forbearance of the wretched family. All the pride 
and self-denial of a life had at last been broken down, and as time went on,and 
the old man returned not, his aged partner muttered deep and fearful execra- 
tions upon the memory of him who, by inspiring her son with the wish to be- 
come a’ gentleman, had taught him to scorn the humble and honest occupation 
that might have secured the comfort of them all. 

Not so the wretched wife. A sharer in their privations, she carried in her 
heart a single sorrow that far outweighed them all—a_ sorrow in which they 
could not sympathize, but which fed upon her peace, and sapped the springs of 
life. She had borne it long, yet custom had not rendered it less poignant. She 
was hopeless that this grief would pass away, therefore she wished to die; yet 
with that thought came another, that rendered death most hideous, and made 
her court and cherish life as a blessing, even while she felt it tobe a curse. It 
was not, then, in murmurs that she sought relief from the misery that consum- 
ed her.. Silent, rigid, and cold as a stone, she flung herself beside the boy, 
listening half vacantly to his moans, andto every wind that whistled through 
the old walls. 

Midnight had come and gone. The old woman and her daughter still watch- 
ed. The boy, weary and faint, had sunk into a slumber, and his almost lifeless 
mother lay stretched inanimate beside him, fearful that the slightest movement 
might utterly exhaust her flickering strength. The old man was still absent, 
and terror for him was superadded to their previous agony. 

lt was when the earliest light of day began to glimmer in the east that a 
cabriolet dashed down the adjoining street. It stopped within a few paces of 
the court,and a gentleman, flushed, and carrying in his dress the mingled odours 
of wine and cigars, sprang out. As his foot touched the ground, he drew 
forth a handful of gold and silver, and selecting a crown piece, placed it in the 
driver's hand. The man looked at the money, touched his hat, yet hesitated. 

‘Js it not your fare?” inquired the gentleman. 

‘““ Why, yes, your honour, it’s my fare certainly, I’m not the man to gainsay 
it; but when one meets with a gemman as is a gemman, and drives as a 
gemman likes to be driv’, one nat’rally expects summut above the fare— 
just to drink a gemman’s health—just to help one to remember him, your 
honour.” 

‘* Well, then, let that prove my title to gentility,” said che gentleman, fling- 
ing an additional half-crown into the man’s hat—‘‘and now be off—quick— 
you understand.” 

“Thank your honour.” And, with a scrape, the man sprang to his seat, and 








then added, flourishing his whip, ‘‘ Your honour shall see I can take a hint a 
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and was soon far distant. 

His late fare waited until the cabriolet was no longer visible, then casting 
a searching glance around, as if apprehensive, even at that untimely hour, of 
encountering observation, passed into the court, and, with a few rapid strides, 
hurried into the dilapidated dwelling. ‘ 

Scarcely had the new-comer stepped within the hali before the listeners 
caught the sound, and, to his great surprise, when he reached the landing- 
place, the old woman, candle in hand, was waiting there to confront him. 

“Only you,” she muttered, as she turned to re-enter the kitchen. 

“Only me !” he reiterated ; ‘‘only me! Whom else did you expect, mo- 
ther?” as he involuntarily followed. 

« One you care little for, shame on you for it !"’ said his mother bitterly. 

“What, Ann? Where’sshe off to? What’s inthe wind now?” he rudely 
and rapidly questioned. , 

“ Ann! No. What should Ann do out at this time of night, I should like 
to know ?” 

*¢ Curse me if I can tell, only you said—” 

“T said,” mocked the mother. ‘ Yes, I know well enough what I said, you 
monster you ?” 

“Holla, mother! Softly! softly! Are you crazy, old woman?” 

** An’ if I-were, it would be no wonder; an’ if I be, you are the cause—you, 
you—son, you !”—passionately screamed the aged parent. sh 

“Why, mother, you’ve been drinking !” and the astonished son scrutinizing- 
ly regarded her. 

“Have I? IfI have, it’s water—that’s all you've left any of us—water, 
water for your parents, while you drink wine, wine of the best. But ‘tis 
you that are drunk—you—yes, drunk with pride, as well as wine. Don’t come 
near me, you ungrateful! I wonder your dainties did not choke vou, when you 
knew you had left your parents -tarving !”" and she sobbed vehemently. 

“I know! How should I know?” callously answered the son. 

** You neither know nor care,” shrieked his mother. ‘You care for no one 
in the wide world but yourself ; you care for nothing—not even for that poor 
fool of a girl that you’ve taught to sin, and are breaking your wife's heart for. 
You'll make a beggar of her, as you have done of poor Ann, and then she may 
die in the workhouse for you. Wretch! viper! where's your father? where’s 
your father?” 

“ Do you think I’ve got him in my pocket t? How should | know where he 
ist” asked the son doggedly. 

“* Where is he !—your father !—my poor old Thomas! that has worked hard 
day and night to keep up your pride, you thankless !” sobbed the old woman. 

“Ts the woman mad ?” sternly interrogated the son. 

“« Mad !—yes !—I shall be mad !—you’ve made me mad almost !” screamed 
the excited creature, rocking herself to and fro in the chair, where she had 
helplessly flung herself. 

To this the son vouchsafed no answer, but, shrugging his shoulders half con- 
temptuously, he calmly proceeded to disencumber himself of his cloak. 

His indifference seemed to arouse his mother into a fresh burst of frenzy, for, 
starting from the seat, she seized him by the shoulder with a grasp that made 
his craven heart quail within him, while, in a tone hollow and terrible, and with 
eyes lurid with prophetic fire, she repeated, ‘‘ Your father! your poor old fa- 
ther! Seek him in your hospitals, man of physic—you shall find him dead— 
dead, I say—dead of famine !—fallen on the cold, cold pavement !-—dead !— 
dead !”’ and relaxing her hold, she sank unconsciously down upon her seat, her 
glaring eyes fixed upon vacancy, with a look of intense despair. 

‘“‘ She raves,” exclaimed the son, thinking aloud ; and then, astonished that 
his unhappy wife had not appeared to offer her unfailing but unvalued welcome, 
he shouted, ‘ Holla, Ann!”’ But the summons was unanswered ; for although 
heard, she whom he called had, after a vain effort to obey, sank again, over- 
powered as much by terror as by weakness, upon her pillow. 

Amazed to find inattention where he had been so long accustomed to obe- 
dience, and finding that his mother either could not or would not afford him fur- 
ther information, and that his afflicted sister was incapable of any sound be- 
yond a mournful, unintelligible wailing, he strode into the chamber where lay 
his wife and son. 

** Why, how’s this?” he asked—‘ what new device? Have you no tongue? 
Speak, I tell you.” 

“*O dearest love, your father !—the poor old man !”’ gasped the wife. 

‘* What of him? where 1s he? cannot you speak ?” 

‘Gone, gone—long gone.” 

“‘ Ay, with the crate, as I ordered,” filled up the husband. 

“No, no, dearest, not that.” 

“What then, fool, and why not that? Speak, or I’ll shake the words out 
of your throat.” 

“For food, husband—for food.” 

‘“*O papa, dearest papa, some bread—give me some, pray—I’m so hungry !” 
implored the child, now fully awakened. 


“Don’t you hear what he says? why don’t you give him something to| knees. ‘It will not be hurt ; it issafe, quite safe. I will work—here, here— 


eat ?’”’ roughly demanded the husband. 

‘*T have nothing to give him; we have none of us eaten since the day be- 
fore yesterday,” timidly replied his wife. 

‘The more fools you, I say,” replied the husband, with a light laugh, as 
with his hands in his pockets he tantalizingly clinked his money. At the sound 
the boy's eyes sparkled, and a faint flush rushed into his face. 

“O, I'm so glad,” he exclaimed, ‘you have money, papa! You will give 
us some, and we shall get something to eat—poor mamma has none.” 

“And why hasn’t she!” asked his father roughly. ‘ Why don't she 
work 1?” 

‘So Ido, husband,” answered the woman, with some degree of spirit—‘‘ so 
I do, and hardly \oo, or we should have starved long ago; but yesterday I was 
ill, very ill, and could not work.” 

* JI, ill, always ill. You don’t die, it seems, though! and are not likely ; 
you make good the old proverb, ‘a creaking door,’” grumbled her amiable 
partner. 


“‘ Heaven knows that I have no wish to live, except”—and here her eyes | coiling one hand in the long tresses of her hair, the other firmly clutching her 


flashed fire. 
“Go on,” said the husband tauntingly. 


“ Haste, haste, Sandy, to 
food for us all ; it is now daylight, the early breakfast-houses will be open.” 
The child waited for no second bidding, but, lightly vaulting from the bed, 
flew, rather than ran, out of the room. 

“« And now,” said his father, as the hollow sound of the hall-door, yeas | 
through the building, gave notice that the grandmother and child had departe 
on their mission, “ listen to me, Ann, for > have that to say to which I will 
brook no opposition. Your course is easy—obey me, and all is well. But I 
am in no mood for trifling—disobey me, and the boy passes from your care into 
hers, mark me, who, whatever be her—crimes you will call them—follies J 
name them—has no wish on earth but to please me.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the wretched woman, it could scarce- 
ly have been more appalling than this exordium. Her heart stood still, and her 
lips became pale as marble, but the very extremity of her dismay supplied her 
with words, as in a hurried, frightened tone she murmured, “ Your wishes— 
name them, and I am all obedier:ce.” , 
“This evening,” proceeded he, ‘‘ you will accompany me to visit a family 
whose acquaintance | desire you tocultivate, and whose friendship [I wish you 
to possess—but, mark me, there must be no confidences,no titletattle—you are 
to corroborate, to the letter, whatever you hear me advance.” 

A command so unexpected, and bearing the semblance of kindness, seemed 
to poor Ann like the voice of an angel whispering hope. Friendship for her ! 
the desolate one !—what a tide of new and overwhelming emotions flooded her 
heart, as gently she remonstrated, 

‘“‘ How can you think so hardly of me, dearest husband, as to suspect there 
is danger of my injuring you with friends whom you respect, and whom you 
are so kind as to make mine.” 

‘¢ She whom you so much hate must likewise be respected among your new 
friends,” pursued the husband. 

‘* She !—must she cross me there too ?’’ faltered the chilled and disappointed 
wife. 

“There she is advantageously known,” rejoined the imperturbable husband, 
“and so would I have all my family. It matters not my mdtives—they are, 
however, strong—and my will must be sufficient for you ; in concurrence with 
that, I expect that you will meet her with a sisterly affection.” 

His wife answered not, but remained pale and rigid as a statue. 

“Tf not with affection, at least with every semblance of attachment.” 

‘“‘T meet her with attachment !—impossible !” 

‘Tt must be done,” sternly said the husband, “‘ preparatory to our removal, 
for, after next week, it is my intention that we reside with her, so constituting 
one household.” 

A suppressed scream burst from Ann at this intimation, as suddenly and 
involuntarily she bounded from her bed, and stood pale, spectral, and erect be- 
fore him. 

“With her! I!—your wife !—your wedded wife! Hold myself and child 
up tothe world's scorn! exist upon the vices of my husband and of—of—but I 
scorn to name what she was to me once—once, before I, like a fool, hugged the 
serpent in my bosom, and taught her where to sting me. She has broken all 
ties between us—she stands accursed upon the earth—she is the shame of her 
parents—and to me—ah, what has she not been to me! Husband,’’ she 
added solemnly, ‘‘ changed, corrupted as you are, you cannot, dare not ask me 
to do this.” 

‘*Woman!”’ shouted the stern husband, “ no words. «I have said it ; obey 
me, orbegone. My family and myself go to her; if you form a part of it, you 
go likewise. After this week, her home is ours—a home, mark me, where she 
alone presides the undisputed mistress. 

Jt seemed as if this monstrous proposition had utterly paralyzed the mental 
as well as physical powers of the miserable wife, who, throwing her arm around 
the bedpost, clung to it helplessly and silently for that support which her tremb- 
ling knees were unable to afford. 

Her persecutor had, meanwhile, thrown himself moodily into a chair, and sat 
gazing at the fireless grate. His thoughts were evidently ill at ease ; nor did 
the cruel triumph, so fearfully demonstrated by the situation of his suffering 
wife, appear to afford him any peculiar satisfaction. Perhaps he had been 
ruffled abroad, and, like the rest of his class of husbands, had bottled up his 
resentful feelings where they had been engendered, to be uncorked where 
their effervescence might explode without involving his personal safety—i. e. at 
home. 

Suddenly his eye fixed—he started—he looked again ; then his glance sought 
his wife; hers met and followed his at the instant ; her pale face flushed and 
she trembled ; he pointed to the mantelpiece. 

‘“‘ Forgive, O forgive me !” she faintly implored, for his look was terrible. 
“Where is it?’ hoarsely questioned the husband. 

‘* Gone for food,” gasped the wife. 

‘* Mine !—my property !—mine !_ Who dared—who was the wretch who 
dared ?” shouted he. 

‘* Pardon, pardon, husband!” piteously sobbed Ann, and sunk upon her 


see I have work, plenty of work,” and with shaking hands she caught up the 
basket that stood on the ground beside her—‘‘[ will do @ all—all—with my 
own hands, to redeem it—I will, indeed I will.” 

‘* Who took it ?” roared the tyrant. ‘ Answer me, or, by the heaven above 
us, I’ll—” and his clenched fist and set teeth spoke dreadful menacings. 

“It was your father ;—but he will come back—he will bring it back for 
me.” “ 

“ May he—” 

“OQ,” screamed she, ‘curse him not—your father—the poor old man—I 
only am to blame—Z sent him—ZI made him go—I—” 

“eal 

“Yes, I. But gaze not on me so terribly. Husband! I am your own poor 
wife, the mother of your children—you will not murder me ? ‘Think !—mercy ! 
—oh, mercy !” ' 
But the appeal was in vain; for before the words had well passed her lips, 
the pitiless miscreant, uttering a wild shout, sprang furiously upon her, and 






pain of thinking about death, assured him that his pulse was » and that 
there were also other favourable symptoms. ‘ Ah!” exclaimed Pope, “ here 
am I dying of a hundred good symptoms !” 

Ruminating upon these and other memorabilia regarding Pope, I resolved 
to visit Twickenham, the only place that is permanently connected with his 
name. The road from Hyde-park-corner to Twickenham is storied ground 
every inch. There are kings, queens, statesmen, divines, poets, historians, 
actresses, and artists at every turn. You might devote a whole life to explore 
this haunted track, to recover its traditions, and set them up again, like the 
dead Spanish Queen, in the aspect and attitude of their extinct vitality. But 
I must perform my pilgrimage in the name of Pope alone, leaving both sides of 
the road in darkness till I arrive at the end of my journey. And what stars 
are buried in that darkness—More, the Holiands (always the friends of letters, 
even sustaining the drama in their princely homes when the Puritans silenced 
it,) Walpole, the Duchess of Mazarin, Thomson, Loutherbourg, Charles James 
Fox, Mallet, Swift’s Stella, and a long procession of worthies of all sorts. 
Passing along through these celebrities, [ thought of two or three obscure 
scraps of personal history that nobody has ever held it worth their while to 
chronicle. But I must set them aside for another pilgrimage, when I may lin- 
ger a little longer by the wayside, and peep into nooks and corners too remote 
from the highway to be penetrated now. . 

Arrived at the old church at Twickenham, I walked reverently into the burial- 
ground. Pope had often been in this place, although his religious opinions did 
not bring him into communion with its pastors. A tablet is inscribed to him 
here, and his name is, and will probably always be, the central and absorbing 
point of interest in the neighbourhood. Amongst the inscriptions in the church- 
yard there is one put up by Sir Wathen Waller over the grave of a servant, 
which affords a curiaps evidence of the influence of a great literary reputation. 
It runs thus :—‘* This memorial is placed by Sir Wathen Waller, Bart., G. C. 
H., &c., of Pope's Villa, Twickenham, over the remains of a faithful servant, 
Jeremiah May, who lived in his service from the age of 10 years to the day of 
his death, Nov. 15, 1832, A2t. 35.” One can easily see how proud Sir Wathen 
was of being the possessor of Pope’s Villa. Sir Wathen Waller, of Pope's 
Villa, was a distinction to stand out for ever, while Sir Wathen Waller, G. C. 
H., &c., would rot in the wasting dust of the multitudinous rabble of centuries 
upon centuries! There is something in this to set one thinking of the nature 
of fame, how it runs into all corners of the world, fills all time, and oversha- 
dows, by the grandeur of its universality, the loftiest pinnacles of rank and 
power. Everything perishes but fame, and that will subsist until the echoes of 
the earth expire. 

There are other objects in the church and churchyard worth looking at be- 
sides the monument erected by Warburton, and Pope's celebrated lines desi- 
ring heroes and monarchs to keep their distance. There is the touching in- 
scription over the grave of Mrs. Clive, written by Miss Pope, the actress, who 
was brought up by her, and who could, better than anybody else, bear witness to 
**Clive’s blameless life ;” also Dryden's epitaph on the Lady Frances Whit- 
more, inscribed on an urn of veined marble,— 

** So loved when living, and when dead so mourned !” 


and Pope's inscription to the memory of his nurse. It is not to be doubted 
that Pope had some strange wayward affections pent up in his uneasy frame ; 
and that, for all his satires, and pungent levities, and carping temper, he might 
have become a social and genial man, had his lurking capacity of happiness 
(for it was scarcely anything more) been drawn out by some soothing and ten- 
der influence. ‘That man whatever his life was, must have had some grace 
from nature who wrote this epitaph :—‘* To the memory of Mary Beach, who 
died Nov. 5, 1725, aged 78. Alexander Pope, whom she nursed in his infan- 
cy, and constantly attended for thirty-eight years, in gratitude to a faithful old 
servant, erected this stone.” 

Poor Pope ! this was the point, to be sure, on which he was most accessible 
to kindness. His whole life was one continued disease. He was always pining 
and ailing, and complaining of head-aches ; and this Mary Beach was indulgent 
to him, and put up with his humours, and knew how to bring him round again 
with some little silent, but cordial, attention that gratified without disturbing 
him. This sort of devotion in old servants is grateful to studious men; it ena- 
bles them to dispense with a thousand little cares that would otherwise plague 
and perplex them ; and it supplies in a great measure the want of luxuries of 
other kinds. It is to be cherished, too, all the more in England, because it is so 
rare amongst us. It is one of the virtues of past times, and lingers latest in 
out-lying districts and mountainous regions, amongst the remnants of ancient 
clans and feudal families. Inthe Highlands of Scotland and many parts of 
Ireland such fidelity, descending from generation to generation, is still quite 
common. In England, where the poetical elements of nationality have been 
long scattered by political and commerc:al convulsions, it is a pleasant legend, 
embalmed in our ballads and our graveyard tablets. 

Leaving the church behind us, the winding road conducts us about half a 
mile farther on to the site of the ville. Here in a narrow by-road stood the fa- 
mous residence of Pope, 

Where, nobly pensive, St. John sat and thought, 
Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole, 
And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul ! 


Not a vestige of the villa remains. The eternal disgrace of deliberately le- 
velling the house tothe ground attaches to the memory of the late Baroness 
Howe. Why her ladyship determined upon this act of wanton spoliation is not 
known ; butit is certain that the most urgent entreaties were used to dissuade 
her from her purpose, and that Majesty itself sued in vain to arrest the progress 
of demolitien. ‘The only reason that has ever been assigned for the Gothic 
deed is that her ladyship could not endure the annoyances to which she was 
exposed from the frequent applications of strangers to b+ permitted to look at 
the grounds ; and it 1s contidently asserted that she actually caused the spars 
and minerals, which Pope had received from various quarters and from persons 
of the highest distinction, to be torn from the grotto in order to baffle and mor- 
ufy the curiosity of the public! If the ground upon which this house stood 
were not at this moment covered with verdure and tangled shrubs, I should be 








throat, he stood glaring with feline ferocity into her eyes. An instant her gaze 
was fascinated to his ; she tried to speak, but only agurgling sound came ; her 


‘Yes, I will live !—I will !”” cried the abused wife. ‘That wicked girl | breath stopped, and she struggled desperately ; then her flesh quivered, and 
shall never be the mother to my boy. He shall not learn to tremble before | her eyeballs turned ; she writhed again, and then she struggled no more. 
her—he shall not! he shall not !"—and she clasped the child with frantic | Then, but not till then, the wretch, who had watched her sufferings with a cal- 


strength to her bosom. 


culating observation, shook her violently, and, with an execration too horrible 


The child flung his arms round her neck, and, turning his eyes up to hers, | to record, he flung her from him, and _ she fell senseless and distorted at the 
seemed silently to implore her patience. The husband looked at them both | feet of her boy, who, loaded with coarse provisions, burst into the room, but 


with a smile of derision, hummed a tune, and calmly set himself to undress 
For some moments mother and child lay clasped within each other's arms 
striving to stifle the sobs that burst from their aching hearts. 
‘* A pretty scene you are al! enacting this morning,” 


all this snivelling makes any impression upon me !”’ 


at last sneered the 
husband—“‘a fine inducement to bring a man home. Do you suppose that 
g J PI 


. | who, at the dreadful sight that met his view, sank screaming down beside his 
, | mother. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON 


Passing by Hyde-park Corner a few days ago, I suddenly remembered that 


“No, husband, | do not,” sadly retorted his wife. ‘The time when my | Pope went to school on that very spot. It is curious how unexpectedly a sug- 
sufferings could touch your heart has, I well know, long passed away. I have | gestive little factof this kind sometimes comes upon us, and what discursive 
ceased to ask or expect anything for myself; but your parents and your child— | ruminations it leads to. Pope and Hyde-park Corner! Little Pope, with his 


ah! for mercy's sake let them not perish !” 

“ Perish indeed !—mighty well! Do you knowit never struck me be 
fore, but really | think you would make a capital actress.” 

“O that I were anything but what I am! that I could but earn enough !’ 
passionately «xc aimed Ann, and her eyes, resting on the pale cheek of he 
child, completed the sentence. 

“To provide for the boy without me, you would say, I suppose,” 


’ 


long, sickly, melancholy, but most sensitive face, peering from behind the blinds 
- | of a sedan-chair, in the midst of a riotous aristocracy whizzing through the 
air on blood-horses, under the windows of Apsley House ! Yet the associa- 
tion is not so unnatural after all. Pope was a great lover of the aristocracy. 
r | He would have been a lord if he could, and he tried hard to make the world 
believe that he ought to have been one. He wished it to be thought that there 


. 


rejoined | had actually been a peerage in his family, which had somehow or another slipt 


the husband. “ But beware, madam, how I listen to such sentiments. Take | out of it. But none of his family ever heard of such a thing, until he disco- 


yourself off as soon as you will—the sooner the better; but the boy is mine 
—mine, remember—and iis fate is in my hands ; whom I love, he must love, 
whom J hate’”’—and the concentrated detestation of a life seemed to settle in 
his eyes—*t whom J Hare, those shall he nate also.” 
At this terrific sentence, a sentence which stirred the vital poison of her ex- 
istence, Ann shuddered and cowered, while the oppressor, turning with a smile 
of gratified malice to the child, exclaimed, 
“Here, Sandy, leave off whimpering, and eat these, they were sent to you 
by a pretty lady ;” and, as he spoke, he showered ahandful of bonbons into 
the outstretched palm of the hungry boy. 
The child sat up at the words, and had already wolfishly devoured part of 
the sweetmeats, when suddenly remembering his mother’s wants, he endea- 
voured to push the remaining portion into her hand. The look with which 
Ann recoiled from the offering, even while tears of thankfulness for the child’s 
affection filled her eyes, was not lost upon her husband, who laughed brutally 
as he exclaimed, 
“* What the deuce, do you suppose that there is but one pretty lady in the 
world to send Sandy comfits !” P 
A sigh of anguish, that quivered from his victim’s lips, was his only answer. 
It seemed that it smote even his obdurate heart, for, in a gentler tone than he 
had yet used, he added, ‘* Well, don't be a fool! you are wrong this time—it 
was not she who sent them.” 
“Thank vou, dear, dearest husband, thank you even for that,” sobbed his 
wife ; and then to the boy she added, “ Eat, my child, eat them yourself; 
your father brought them all for you, darling.” 
‘*] would rather have bread,” whispered the child. 
“ Bread, would you, my young cormorant?” echoed the father. ‘“ Well, 






























a shilling to his son. 


vered it ; an old maiden aunt, who could trace her lineage farther back than 
anybody cared to follow it, never hit upona title through the entire roll. Mr. 
Pottinger, a relation of Pope’s, wondered where on earth his cousin could have 
got such a pedigree ; and Lord Guildford took the trouble to examine the pe- 
digree itself, but was obliged to disallow the claim. Incongruous as the as- 
sociation may appear, Pope and Hyde-park fit each other remarkably well. 
There was a considerable amount of pretension in both. Pope would have 
played off the accomplishments of a lord with inimitable finesse and exquisite 
precision ; he would have enacted the Rape of the Lock to the life ; his lordly 
banter would have been keen, refined, and merciless in the highest degree ; 
and even Villiers or Shaftesbury might have envied him his brilliant powers of 
sarcasm. But, with all his genteel aspirations, backed up by a sarcastic genius 
unparalleled for subtlety and contemptuous levity of heart, he could not evade 
the fact that his father was a linen-draper. 

Pausing thoughtfully upon the causeway opposite to Hyde-park-gate,a thou- 
sand fantastical images came into my head. I speedily conjured up Pope in 
his boyhood, on this very ground, a sullen urchin, marked with an irrepressible 
malicious gravity, which would break out every now and then in a scathing 
couplet, or a bit of scurrilous doggrel, that would set everybody about him by 
the ears, and in asingle minute make him half a dozen enemies for life. Dr. 
Johnson, speaking of his precocity, observes, more gracefully than truly, that 
it might be said of Pope as it was of Pindar, that when he lay in his cradle 
‘the bees swarmed about his mouth.”” Had he substituted wasps for bees, the 
figure would have been rather more accurate. The earliest swarm that is known 
to have settled on him produced a piece of scandalous verse on his schoolmas- 
ter, for which he was sentenced to a flogging. His hive, instead of being rich 
in honey, was filled with gall ; and it 3s worthy of note, that the first thing he 


then, so you shall—here, catch,” and, suiting the action to the word, he flung | wrote was a lampoon, and the last thing he uttered was a witticism. A few | 


slow to believe ‘his statement, notwithstanding that itis currently reported in 
the neighbourhood ; but the house is gone, the grotto is a wreck, and the 
| grounds upon which Pope expended so much hoarded taste, and which led to a 

total revolution in the art of landscape gardening in this country, are in a state 
| of melancholy disorder, and I can believe anything. 

I shall never forget the time when I looked forward with a sense of thrilling 
impatience to the opportunity of seeing Pope’s villa, of standing bare-headed 
in the grotto, listening to the perpetual rill which the poet described as echoing 
through the cavern night and day and of standing on the terrace where Pope 
satin his arm-chair languidly talking to Bolingbroke a day or two before his 
death ; while Martha Blount, upon whom he seems to have lavished a most ill-re- 
quited friendship, or some other feeling of a less intelligible kind, came up jaunt- 
ingly toask Lord Marchmont, ** What! is he not dead yet!” [ was now 
standing on that very terrace, such as it has been suffered to remain ; but the 
dishevelled beauty of the mazy slope, made to resemble the wildness of nature 
by the cunning hand of art, had given way to a green sward fringed with low 
trees, the boundaries marked out by Pope were no longer visible, other ground 
having been subsequently added, and the whole being thrown into one lot with- 
out arrangement or the slightest reference to picturesque effects ; and the grot- 
to, through the arch of which, in Pope’s time, you could see ** up a walk of the 
wilderness to an open temple, wholly composed of shells, in the most rustic 
| manner,’’ had degenerated into a rude subterranean passage, through which 
| there was nothing to be seen but brokenstones. As for the temple of shells— 
but I will come to the temple presently. 
| The demolition of this villa is the more to be regretted, because Pope may 
be said to have lived in it all his life. It was here he enjoyed his reputa- 
| tion—it was here he produced nearly all his great works—it was here he re- 
ceived and entertained the greatest men of his age, and was visited by the most 
| distinguished persons of both sexes. ‘The actual events and localities of his 
life may be summed up ina paragraph. He was born in Lompard-street on 
the 2ist May, 1688, Where his father was settled as a linen-draper. At an 
early age he was sent to a school to Twyford, then to another at Marylebone, 
| then to a third at Hyde-park-corner ; but he had an invincible repugnance to 
| school discipline, and hardly remained long enough in any of them to pick up 
| the simplest elements of education. He taught himself everything—even to 
write ; and two priests who tried their hands upon him in succession, when the 
schouls had failed, were in turn discarded. His father, retired from business, 
| went to live first at Kensington and then at Binfield, near Windsor. Here the 
| poet drank in his earliest inspiration, and fed the flame that was consuming the 

ardour of his youth. As soon, however, as he had acquired some money by his 
| poetry, and had formed some of those friendships which promised to conduct 
| him into more elevated circles than he had previously frequented, he purchased 
| this villa onthe Thames. His father and mother accompanied him, and died 
here. He inherited the whole of his father’s fortune, whatever it was, and lost 
a considerable part of it by a speculation in South Sea Stock—precisely the 
| sort of venture likely to dazzle a poet. To make up for this loss, he set about 
| the translation of the Odyssey, which brought him fresh fame and more money. 
He was quite at his ease In pecuniary matters; was a very inexpensive liver ; 
| was fond of tea, and could not digest turtle ; and, although the young Earl of 
| Warwick, the mad-cap son-in-law of Addison, and Colley Cibber, used to make 
| him sit up till three or four o'clock in the morning drinking champagne and bur- 
gundy, when they cavght him in London, his habits were spare and temperate. 
| Here he lived, and here he died, and scarcely ever left it, except on short visits 
to Oxford, or to his friends the Allens,who flouted him for taking Martha Blount 











hours before his death, his physician, out of a desire perhaps to assuage the | about with him to visit at peopie’s houses, or to London for a gossip at Ton- 
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son’s, Button’s,or the October Club. He never went out of the country, either 
from want of inclination or opportunity. Once he was on the point of making 
the grand tour with Gay, who was to have paid nearly all the expenses ; but 
something happened that broke off the negotiations between the high con- 
tracting parties, and the project was never renewed. 

Twickenham, then, may be regarded as Pope’s life-long home. He planted 
the grounds on the opposite side of the road himself. There was a wilderness 
with a gardener’s house buried in the foilage ; a dark shadowy walk, leading 
direct from the grotto, which runs under the highway, to an exquisite little 
temple built of shells,and rising like an enchanted palace of the naiads or hama- 
dryads in the bosky wood, within hearing of the waters that flung their music 
upon the echoes of the cavern. The grounds beyond were dotted over with 
trees, and intersected by irregular paths, now losing themselves in shadow, and 
now glancing out into the sunshine. At the remote extremity, upon a mound, 
stood a monument inscribed to the memory of Pope's mother. Then there 
were groups of shrubs bounding the extremity, or rather suggesting a notion 
of distance that cheated the imagination into the notion that there were no 
bounds to the landscape. The beauty with which these few acres were laid 
out formed a subject of universal admiration ; and, it is believed, on the author- 
ity of Walpole, that Kent derived his first lessons in ornamental planting from 
the slender fingers of Pope. 

Had the grounds been riven by an earthquake, they could not be more ef- 
fectually despoiled of their grace and luxuriance than they have been since 
Lady Howe got possession of the villa. Indeed, ever since the death of Pope, 
which took place in May, 1744, the place has been subjected to a variety of 
changes. Sir William Stanhope, who purchased it after the poet's decease, 
finding the house too small for his purposes, added wings to it. Lord Men- 
dip, his son-in-law, who succeeded him, looked upon every item as a relique, 
and guarded his treasures with reverential enthusiasm ; but, notwithstanding 
all his care, a willow planted by Pope, which stood in front of the lawn, perish- 
ed to the root, although it was most carefully propped up and tended. On his 
lordship’s death, the villa was sold to Sir Jonn Brisco; and, in a few years af- 
terwards, Sir John dying, it was unfortunately sold to the Baroness Howe. 
The first thing her ladyship did was to pull down the house, and desecrate the 
grotto. She wanted air and space for her nobility, and so she purchased the 
adjacent house of Hudson, the painter, and, by an ingenious contrivance, em- 
braced it in a larger mansion, which she built over and about it. Sir Wathen 
Waller, if any faith is to be placed in his mural confession in the churchyard, 
must have submitted to all this with an ill grace. He was her ladyship’s hus- 
band, and appears to have had some respect, probably of the conventional sort, 
for the memory of Pope. What, then, did he mean by his inscription on the 
tablet in which he set himself forth as Sir Wathen Waller, of Pope's Villa, at a 
time when her ladyship had pulled down the house, and sold the materials ? 

At last Lady Howe died, after she had consummated all the mischief she 
could, and so lately as four or five years ago Sir Wathen sold the place to a 

erson of the name of Nokes,who purchased it purely as a matter of speculation. 
The magnitude of the building, however, being disporportionate to the extent 
of the property, and requiring a large expenditure to keep it up, nobody would 
buy it. In this dilemma, Mr. Nokes, like a prudent man, pulled down part of 
the villa, and sold the remainder, with the famous grotto, to a Mr. Young. | 
am rather exact about these particulars, because they were never recorded be- 
fore, and because an error in the first statement would run the risk of being 
copied, diffused, and ultimately established as a part of the history of this clas- 
sical site. 

Mr. Young is a gentleman connected largely with the tea trade in the city ; 
and, if I may judge by the present aspect of the place, he is determined to re- 
form the scene altogether. 

I was astonished upon arriving at the house to find it sacked from the roof to 
the founda'ion. More than half of it was reduced to a heap of bricks and mor- 
tar. Workmen were clinging about it on all sides, and volumes of dust an- 
nounced the work of dismantling that was going forward. The housekeeper, 
a sedate intelligent woman, with a serious air that was now and then brighten- 
ed up into a smile, at the metamorphosis in progress around her, conducted me 
through the hall and so out into the lawn, and through the grotto into the 
grounds. Everything was altered, or in process of alteration. The old en- 
trances into the chambers of the grotto, where Pope used to write, were block- 
ed up, and new ones, outraging his design, pierced through the wall of spars. 
His skull, which used to be kept in one of the chambers, was thrown aside in a 
lamber-room. The busts also were gone ; and nothing remained but a kit-katt 
statue of John Bunyan, in martle. | asked about the root of Pope’s tree, and 
the housekeeper, who takes a strong interest in the matter, assured me it was 
still preserved and kept in the house. 

The moment I emerged from the grotto into the grounds beyond, the ruinous 
aspect of the scene filled me with emotion. Not a single memorial of Pepe 
remains. The wilderness has declined into a few straggling bushes, and boughs 
dropping over them from the tall trees. The gardener’s house is gone—the 
temple vanished long sinve, and not even a bramble marks the spot where it 
stood. The tangled paths no longer run through the dim woods, for the whole 
field is open and naked. The mound in the distance still stands under the sha- 
dow of the old wall, but the monument is gone ; the thrifty proprietor of the 
estate sold it to the Queen Dowager for £100! 

And greater changes are still in progress. Atthe northern extremity of the 
grounds, ten almshouses have just been set up by the Carpenters’ Company, 
looking very handsome through the trees, with their shining Gothic facades 
This is the worthiest change of all, since changes must be made; and it is 
pleasant to know that the inmates of the almshouses will receive a bountiful 
allowance of seven shillings a week, in addition to their rentless abodes. How 
many kindly hearts will be warmed in the winter of life by this benevolent de- 
sign! Even Pope himself would scarcely have objected to it—unless it spoiled 
his perspective. 

The clamours of the hammer, the saw, and the spade, reminded me on all 
sides that [ was in the midst of a mighty movement of builders and surveyors. 
Mr. Young is about to build three houses, one of them over the grotto exactly 
where Pope’s stood, and on its exact model. He is quite in earnest, too, in his 
resolution to restore the place as far as he can. ‘The grotto is to be cleared 
and re-embellished ; he has already excavated a chamber that had been choked 
up In Lady Howe's time, and discovered Pope’s nil, which you can now hear 
faintly throbbing under yourteet. ‘The three magnificent cy presses, still esand- 
ing, and said to be planted by Pope, are to be cared for. One of them is dead, 
but a seat has been carved out of it, and when a new wilderness shall have 
grown up about it, it will look as solemn as the pulpit of Garagantua. A gar- 
dener’s house is to be built where the old gardener’s house stood, and a new 
shell temple is to be erected at the end of the brown shadowy vista that is to 
be. The housekeeper related all these doings with evident exultation. By 
and by, perhaps, she will be showing them off with a still livelier air of satis- 


faction, as if they were better than the original glories of the place. But 
One would rather that she 





even this is preferable to no enthusiasm at all. 
would believe heartily in Mr. Young's Popery than not believe in Pope him- 
self. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Nokes is constructing new roads and meditating new 
villas. He has reserved to himself that part of Pope’s grounds where the mo- 
nument stood, and is running a road through it across to that stretch of land 
which was called Twickenham Common, but which is now called Twickenham 
New Park. Numerous roads are also in progress branching off from the com- 
mon ; so that in alittle while that whole side of the country will be cut up into 
detached residences, and scarred by highways. The tranquillity of Pope’s 
villa, with the gentle Thames murmuring in silver ripples past its green margin, 
is gone for ever and for ever! 

As I passed out of the hall, sadly enough, there was yet something more to 
be seen; a fragment of a room of Hudson’s, the only relique of his house that 
remains ; and a part of one of Pope’s bannisters, which Lady Howe had re- 
moved into her own dwelling. Hudson's room had asnug and warm look, and 
was just such a cosy retreat as one might suppose the painter would have loved 
to fill with choice pictures, and to receive Richardson in of a night, for a long 
rambling dissertation upon some of the forthcoming chapters of Sir Charles 
Grandison. The bannisters are as delicate as Pope’s own frame. Moulded 
with consummate finish and precision, they harmonise surprisingly with that 
school of versification of which Pupe was confessedly the master. 

It was evening when I got into the road. The housekeeper closed the door 
mechanically, as if she had been showing me a house to be let. I did not trust 
myself to look back ; but hastened home with somewhat less respect for pos- 
terity than J had when | went out. 





A VISIT TO THE MAGICIAN HERR DOBLER. 


“Surely the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat,” 
has passed intoa proverb ; and however it may be excepted to in the ordinary 
affairs of life, it certainly applies to that species of voluntary self-delusion 
which people indulge in when consulting “ cunning men,” holding out their 
palms to fortune-tellers, laying down their money at a thimblerig-tatle, or hav- 
ing their horoscope cast by Mr. John Varley the modern astrologer. A more 
rational kind of pleasure in being cheated is the amusement of seeing a conju- 
ror perform his tricks : you goto enjoy your own mystification, knowing be- 
forehand that you are to be deceived : and in order to heighten the gratifica- 
tion, please yourself by trying to find out how it is done, merely for the purpose 
of proving that you are well and satisfactorily cheated. The enjoyment is at 
its height when you are completely baffled ; the exclamations of surprise and 


The couplet, 














the senses of his visiters, are the fruition of this singular gratification ; and 
you recount the feats of the magician, you sum up your satisfaction by ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ How it was done I cannot conceive—there was no detecting him.” 
On the contrary, a trick discovered, however ingeniously contrived or expertly 
performed, is an annoyance : you feel that you have not been well and traly 
deluded. The phrenologists would say the organ of wonder is practised on by 
the conjuror ; and when a trick fails, i. ¢., is detected, the note struck on this 
organ is a false one, and spoils the harmony of that dulcet strain of delusion 
“Oh let me be deceived.” Now, whether it arise from a stubbornness of 
will, an obduracy to any impression not rationally accounted for, an inherent 
aversion to be * humbugged,” or a deficiency of ** wonder,” or from whatever 
cause, we must confess to a distaste for the tricks of conjurors : they are most- 
ly vulgar fellows, aud are apt to “ fool you to the top of your bent” by gab- 
bling nonsense and playing idle tricks, as if they were dealing with a parcel of 
children. One despises them and their arts in proportion to the contempt with 
which they treat the company, and is in no mood to be made to wonder at such 
mountebanks. Their apparatus is an affront to one’s dignity ; to be tricked 
with such tinsel trumpery is adding insult to annoyance ; the very sight of it is 
an advertisement of the flimsiness of their pretensions and the false glitter of 
their assumption. To be puzzled by such shallow devices is too much ; be- 
sides, it is tedious, unprofitable amusement ; and one is content to cut the 
matter short by giving the charlatan credit for some dexterity, without being | 
at the pains to estimate its amount. 

With these feelings towards conjurors, our curiosity resisted the assaults of 
the huge placards announcing Herr Débler’s Natural Magic, in Brobdignag 
capitals: nor did the accounts in the newspapers move us a jot—it was their 
cue to exaggerate, and withal there seemed nothing so very astonishing in their 








article which will be found in our cclenne to-do: om “ Orguaie Chemistry ap- 
plied to Physiology and Pathology,” which has been handled with skill and 
sound doctrine, and we doubt not will be found as interesting as it is impor- 


tant. 

The basis of this subject is Food, as applied, first to the structure of the ani- 
mal frame, next to its support, and lastly to its reproduction, and ah investiga- 
tion of the matter will elicit some of the most remarkable chemical operations 
that can be imagined ; operations, also, which, the more closely they are ex- 
amined the more closely do they exhibit the proofs of design of wisdom and 
of benevolence ; and rebut the arrogant assumption of the fool who says in his 
heart “ there is no God, and of the pseudo-philosopher who solves the pro- 
blem of creation by saying that “the world is the result of a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms.” 

The times are for ever gone by when learned pundits shirk a difficult pro- 
blem in physics by assigning its causes and effects to necessity, and bid us put 
up with such an answer as sufficient. These, indeed, were sufficiently laughed 
at by Voltaire in his “ Candid ;” the hero of the story having exhibited his 
Red Sheep of El Dorado to the French Savans, they are said to have entered 
with grave deliberation on the cause of the red colour of the fleeces ; but want- 
ing data, and unwilling to own the subject as beyond their apprehension, they 
sagaciously resolved ‘thatthe sheep must necessarily be red, and die of the 
rot.” They cut the gordian knot when they could not wntie it. 





descriptions. We were quite willing to believe Herr Doster a better conjuror 
than his predecessors Messrs. Henry and ANperson, and yet had no desire to | 
bestow an evening upon him. But, passing the St. James’s Theatre the other 
night, and looking up, thinking how long it would be before we should see | 
Bouvre there again, we beheld it all ablaze as usual; and Herr Doster was | 
attracting crowds of people to his exhibition of Natural Magic. ‘Those big | 
blue letters seemed now to exert a fascination ; and as people buy an article, 
or go to see a performer, merely frora being haunted by huge placards at every 
step, so we were impelled to get rid of this itching curiosity, by being satisfied 
from ocular demonstration that Herr Doster was no more of a conjuror than | 
others of his craft. While waiting for the drawing-up of the curtain, we could | 
scarcely suppress a contemptuous sneer at the fashionables that filled every box | 
and stall, and the throng that overflowed the narrow bounds of the pit. Haz- | 
biruated as one becomes by practice to discard all prejudice, and present a | 
tabula raza to the impressions made by a public performance, it was with a 
grudging difficulty that we got into the state of mind indispensable to perfect | 
fairness. The curtain rose and displayed the dim vision of a glittering 
array of gilded draperies and gleaming vessels, with myriads of candles | 
not yet lighted. ‘* What a time it will take to light all these candles,” 
thought we; when, enter a dark figure, off goes a pistol, and the whole forest 
of candles is at once in a blaze. Such a sudden flare-up was a startling com- | 
mencement : it was the work of a moment. It must be gas,surely ; for the stage- | 
lamps participated in the glare ; but the gradual melting of the tallow proclaimed | 
then veritable moulds. This magician thus by the first coup proclaimed himself | 
one of the illuminati. His dress, too—a black velvet tunic,with an open collar, | 
and trunk-hose, like a German student in full dress—has a good effect ; and his 
speaking German assists the strangeness of the proceeding : the Germans have | 
been addicted to the “ black art” from the time of Faust ; and they have acog. | 
nate belief in magic and witchcraft. Herr Dobler, however, is a most un-ma- 
gician-looking person : his fair complexion, light-hair, smooth face, destitute of | 
any garniture of beard, and his bland, ingenious, and unaffected manners, are | 
not characteristic of the genus conjuror; though there is a lurking devil in his | 
eye, spite of his ample smile, and he has a most winning way with him. Not- 
withstanding the instantaneous illumination, which after all might have been 
effected by electricity, we set our wits to work to detect his tricks; determin- | 
ed not to be batHed, though quite willing to admire his slight-of-hand. For if 
Herr Dobler has not made a bargain with the Prince of Darkness, we can have | 
no more belief in the evidence of our senses, ‘and nothing is but what is not.”’ | 
After being mystified for the space of three hours, one’s personal identity be- | 
came doubtful ; and from being most doggedly sceptical as to modern mira- | 
cles, we became almost ready to believe in Prince Hohenlohe’s powers, or that | 
a person ina mesmeric sleep can read the incription inside a watch through | 
| 


the back of the head. 

It seems trivial and tedious to recount in words the marvels that Herr Do- 
bler performs, since, in compassion to his visiters, he condescends to exercise 
his magic art on the most insignificant objects, and to employ the customary 
formula of conjurors; he olfers spoon-meat for babes; but the power that can 
deal as he does with cards, watches, and handkerchiefs, pigeons, rabbits, end 
‘such small deer,” may be equally potent with greater things. Among other | 
incomprehensible doings,he boils four plucked pigeons in a kettle full of water, | 
suspended over a fire, and perfectly isolated, and out fly four living birds 
from the empty vessel; he returns to their owners a score of pocket- | 
handkerchiefs, washed and ironed, that a minute before lay soaking wet in a | 
pail ; and he produces no end of bouquets out of an old hat that he stamps | 
upon and turns inside out, each pressure of the feet or squeeze of the hands 
being followed by a fresh supply of bunches of real sweet-smelling flowers | 
from the old battered hat. A young lady near us lent her straw bonnet, and | 
was horrified at seeing it crushed up into a ball; but, to her great relief, it re- 
appeared hanging at the top of the proscenium, and being brought down by a 
pistol-shot she found it quite undamaged. A handful of gold watches is flung 


} 


| much. 


But such is not the case here. The principle of vitality is complete- 
ly developed and displayed; the gradations in the nature of sustenance 
are clearly pointed out in the different portions of the scale of creation. The 
gases to improve manures, the gases and manures to the sustenance of vege- 
tables,the adaptation of all these to the wants of animal life, and the proportions 
as well as the modus operandi by which all are rendered subservient to the 
great purposes to which they are applied. Facts of this kind are of the highest 
importance in a thousand ways; they should be familiar to the agriculturist, 
the horticulturist, the florist, the botanist, the Pharmacopalist, the Surgeon, 
the Physican ; they enter into nearly every sphere of life, and should be under- 
stood in the kitchen no less than in the laboratory. They furnish sufficing rea- 
sons why man in particular is capable of sustaining and enjoying life under all 
the extremes and opposites of heat and cold, and they supply useful hints for 
the management of his physical existence under any circumstances of position, 
whether geographical or moral. 

The subject is treated in a lucid manner, and in the perusal we feel as if we 
were imbibing a new life as we enter into the familiar explanation of all that 
relates to the life which we actually enjoy. It is from matter of this kind that we 
may more particularly rejoice in the annual returns of the Association meetings. 
Replete as they are with solid information, founded on scientific bases and re- 
sulting for the most part from actual demonstration, we are sure to find some- 
thing in their proceedings which shall be of catholic utility, and worthy to be 
entertained with grave attention. 

Our readers will doubtless hail with satisfaction the re-appearance in our co- 
lumns of our old and esteemed correspondent “ Piscator” under his real appel- 
lation, and engaged upon the same kind of subject which so fascinated the 
attention when first he appeared before them. Dr. Henry is indeed an ama- 
teur in all that relates to the family of Salmo in Ichthyology, but that is not his 
best recommendation ; he is also a naturalist, and is equally as happy in ex- 
plaining scientifically the form, structure, habits, and uses of the Salmon as he 
is describing the details of a sporting excursion, or in carrying his readers 
along with him in all the exciting circumstances with which such an excursion 
is replete. 

The article before us is not alla pescatore but inthe more grave and im- 
posing form of an extract from the transactions of a scientific society in Que- 
bec ; but the subject, although handled with all the gravity which the circum- 
stances required, is nevertheless of so interesting a nature, is so intimately 
blended with both the wants and the pleasures of mankind, and is made up of 
such curious and watchful details, that we know not if the worthy Dr. has not 
even transcended himself in giving life to his descriptions—yet that is saying 
If he were actually bent upon gathering recruits to the standard of the 
Salmocides we know not any more effectual means he could have taken than 
this of following up his fishing adventures with a critical account of the crea- 
ture which furnishes him with such notable sport. But in truth he writes con 
amore, and revels in the luxury of description; nay so far is he betrayed by the 


| contemplation of his subject that he cannot refrain from saying a few words 


as a piscatorial artist,before he concludes his occupation as a naturalist ; and, like 
his predecessor Izaak Walton, he is disposed to draw moral reflection, to en- 


to the back of the stage, and presently they re-appear hanging from the branches | joy more intensely the branches of nature, and to expatiate upon the primitive 
of a plant that had just before been watered and placed under a heated cover | simplicity of the fisherman’s life, thus turning amusement into a reflective ha- 


for producing this sort of golden fruit: bunches of keys, that seem not to 
have been out of sight, are found attached to the roots of a plant in a flower- 
pot; anda head with great goggle eyes, at the summons of a pistol-shot, | 
thrusts out a bunch of rings at the tip of its tongue, and stares with two gold | 
watches for eye-balls, though one could have sworn both rings and watches 
were under certain covers. But perhaps one of the completest puzzles is the | 
pouring out successively of black and red wine and creaming champagne from | 
the identical black bottle that we had just before seen filled with water: this 
and the dipping for bouquets in the old hat are done in the very faces of the | 
spectators ; and the bottle when emptied of its various contents is broken, and 
a silk handkerchief is found in it. A couple of lemons are handed to the com- 
pany; and one of them on being cut is found to contain an egg, which being 
broken yields a walnut, that when cracked discloses a ring belonging to one of 
the audience. If these feats seem wondrous in the telling, they are far more 
inexplicable in the doing ; for you feel, what cannot be indicated sufficiently in 
a brief description, the seeming impossibility of them: the illusion is per- 
fect; you see things vanish under your eyes, and behold them in another 
place while yet they appear to be where they were before. Herr Dobler is 
so frankly audacious, so facile in his adroitness, that one almost resents being 
cheated so easily : the medium seems transparent, but the means are impene- 
trable.-—Spectator. 
a 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

This principle of railway is now constructing for an extension of the Dublin 
and Kingston railway to Dalkey. It has been recommended by Mr. Vignoles 
for Hanover, Poland, and other parts of the continent ; and we learn from good 
authority, that the result of Mr. Brunel's late visit to Piedmont has been his 
report in favour of the adoption of the atmospheric principle for the railway 
from Genoa across the Apennines ; and it is said that Mr. Vignoles is preparing 
to bring it forward for a new railway near London. 

Some interesting experiments took place this week on the railway at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, where a long length of the atmospheric apparatus is laid down. 
This is the fourth or fifth extibition that has lately been made there ; at all of 
which the experiments have gone-off with great satisfaction to the noblemen, 
members of parliament, and scientific men and capitalists, who have attended 
in large numbers ; and this, notwithstanding the dilapidated state of the rail- 
way, andthe rough condition of the whole of the experimental machinery,—a 
state, however, which makes it more interesting to the engineer and practical 
man, as it proves that no nice adjustments are necessary ; and that so far from 
a perfect vacuum, mathematical fitting, and chronometric movements in the 
arrangement, being indispensable for safe, rapid, or regular transit (as used to 
be strongly insisted on,) the apparatus worked well with a moderate degree of 
vacuum, and with every thing as coarsely put together as if there were an in- 
tention of trying how to make the invention fail, rather than to shew its advan- 
tages even fairly. 
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of the British Association held this year at Manehester, 
are as usual of a greatly interesting nature ; but as there is necessarily much on 
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these occasions in which the interest is entirely local,and as there are many sub- | 





jects which are of comparatively minor importance, we should not feel justified 
in occupying our columns with the full details. There are however subjects of 
consideration which apply every where, and demand the earnest attention of 


delight, the laughter and applause that attest the triumph of the conyuror over | civilized personsin every quarter of the globe, Of such anature we deem the 


bit, and making even a sport a benefit. 





In nearly the middle of the nineteenth century we have not got rid of vanda- 
lism, but it is consolation of some sort, in the article to which we are about to 
allude, that a soul of sentiment has awakened up recollections and placed them 
under the lasting influence of the Printing press, which may prevent such hal- 
lowed subjects from falling into the depth of oblivion. The subject to which 
we refer is that of ‘* Pope’s Villa, at Twickenham.” Pope’s Villa, to which 
the wise, the good, the sentimental, and the literary from all nations made pil- 
grimages, and of which all who knew the place were proud! All, do we say? 
No, one was found who had been nursed in the lap of ease, who had received a 
refined education, who moved among the noble of the land, and who was of that 
sex from whom we naturally expect an increased force of sentiment, & more re- 
fined delicacy, a purer aspiration of feeling,—one was found, to possess her- 
self of the hallowed sanctuary of the bard, and who could desecrate and destroy 
it, although it was the most sacred temple of modern poesy, and who could 
be contented with so miserable a reason as that of being unable “ to endure the 
annoyances to which she was exposed from the frequent applications of stran- 
gers to be permitted tolook at the grounds.” Shallow and groundless excuse ! 
Had she been cynical, and the proprietress by inheritance of the premises, a 
palliation might be found, although certainly not a sufficient excuse, for such 
conduct. But the Baroness Howe knew, as well as the world at large, that this 
was the place where talent was perpetually coming to do homage to kindred 
talent ; and she was not the inheritrix but the purchaser of Pope’s Villa. She 
must therefore have been indued with the vandal feeling which prompted to 
the destruction of that which was dear to every refined feeling. She bought 
the premises, knowing that such applications were to be expected, and she 
paid her money with the stern determination to deprive literature of one of its 
most holy gratifications. 

Little did Lady Howe recollect that she was taking upon herself one of the 
very worst characteristics of the deceased bard’s character, fretfulness and ma- 
lignity, without the excuse which charity throws over the memory of poor Pope. 
The bard was rickety, sickly, deformed, from his very birth. Now constant 
sickness frequently brings on ill-temper, but conscious deformity added thereto 
is such a stimulus to acerbity as few of such unfortunates can master. These 
may plead for the poet, but they cannot be urged for the noble proprietress. 
Her deformity must have been of temper ; her sickness that of pride. 

But better things are awaiting this all but consecrated ground, and Pope, 
his villa, and its restorer will be remembered, when vandals and vandalism 
shall be forgotten. 

I 

Galvanic Gilding.—The new method of Gilding, by means of galvanism, ap- 
pears to have excited considerable interest in Germany. ‘There isin the Alge- 
meine Zeitung of the 6th, an article, which states that Professor Bottager of 
Frankfort, has, after along perseverance in experiments, brought the process 
to the higest degree of perfection. He has discovered a salt, the application of 
which to the material, it is said, overcomes all the difficulties hitherto encoun- 
tered in gilding. All kinds of metals, on being immersed in the solution of this 
salt, come out brilliantly gilded, without suffering any of those black marks or 
stains to which they would be liable in the common process. 















BRITISH ASSOCIATION. . 
ABSTRACT OF PROF. LIEBIG’S REPORT ON ORGANIC CHEMIS- 


TRY APPLIED TO PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 


This paper, read by Dr. Playfair, is so excellent a review on Liebig’s vo- 
lume, and contains so much matter of the highest importance as relates to Or- 
ganic chemistry, that we are induced to give a connected abstract. 

The first part consisted of the examination of the processes employed in 
the nutrition and re-production of the various parts of the animal economy. In 
vegetables, as well as in animals, we recognised the existence of a force in a 
state of rest. It is the primary cause of growth or increase in mass of the 
body in which it resides. By the action of external influences, such as by pres- 
sure of air and moisture, its condition of static equilibrium was disturbed ; and, 
entering into astate of motion or activity, it occupied itself in the production 
of forms. This force had received the appellation of vital force, or vitality. 
Vitality, though residing equally in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, pro- 
duced its effects by widely different instruments. Plants subsisted entirely 
upon manures belonging to inorganic nature. Atmospheric air, the source 
whence they derived their nutriment, was considered to be a mineral by the 
most distinguished mineralogists. All substances, before they could form food 
for plants, must be resolved into organic matter: but animals, on the other 
hand, required highly organised atoms for nutriment. They could only subsist 
upon parts of an organism. They possessed within them a vegetable life, as 
plants did, by means of which they increased in size, without consciousness on 
their part; but they were distinguished from vegetables by their faculties of 
locomotion and sensation—faculties acting throngh a nervous apparatus. The 
true vegetative life of animals was in no way dependent upon this apparatus, 
for it proceeded when the means of voluntary motion and sensation were de- 
stroyed ; and the most energetic volition was incapable of exerting any influ- 
ence on the contractions of the heart, on the motion of the intestines, or on the 

rocesses of secretion. All parts of the animal body were produced from the 
uid circulating within its organism, by virtue of vitality, which resided in eve- 
ry organ. A destruction of the animal body was constantly proceeding. Eve- 
motion, every manjfestation of force, was the result of the transformation of 
the structure, or of its substance. Every conception, every mental affection, 
was followed by changes in the chemical nature of the secreted fluids. Every 
thought, every sensation, was accompanied by a change in the composition of 
the substance of the brain. It was to supply the waste thus produced, that 
food became necessary. Food was either applied in the increase of the mass 
of a structure (7. ¢. in nutrition,) or was applied in the replacement of a struc- 
ture wasted (7. ¢. inreproduction.) The primary condition for the existence of 
life was the reception and assimilation of food. But there was another condi- 
tion equally important—the continual absorption of oxygen from the atmos- 
phere. All vital activity resulted from the mutual action of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere and the elements of the food. All changes in matter proceeding in the 
body were essentially chemical, although they were not unfrequently increased 
or diminished in intensity by the vital force. The influence of poisons and re- 
medial agents on the animal economy proved, that the chemical combinations 
and decompositions proceeding therein, and which manifested themselves in the 
phenomena of vitality, might be influenced by bodies having a well-defined 
chemical action. Vitality was the ruling agent by which the chemical powers 
were made to subserve its purposes ; but the acting forces were chemical. It 
was from this view, and no other, that we ought to view vitality. 

According to Lavoisier, an adult man takes into his system, every year 
837|bs. of oxygen, and yet he does not increase in weight. What then, be- 
comes of the enormous quantity of oxygen introduced in the course of the year 
into the human system ! The carbon and hydrogen of certain parts of the body 
have entered into combination with the oxygen introduced through the lungs 
and through the skin, and have been given out in the form of carbonic acid and 
the vapour of water. At every moment, with every expiration, parts of the 
body are thus removed, and are emitted into the atmosphere. No part of the 
oxygen inspired is again expired as such. Now, it is found that an adult in- 
spires 32} oz. of “— daily ; this will convert the carbon of 24lbs. of blood 
into carbonic acid. He must therefore take as much nutriment as will supply 
this daily loss ; and, in fact, it is found that he does so; for the average amount 
of carbon in the daily food of an adult man, taking moderate exercise, is 14 02. 
which require 37 oz. of oxygen for their conversion into carbonic acid. But it 


is obvious, as the inspired oxygen can be removed only by its conversion into | 


carbonic acid and water, that the amount of food necessary for the support of 
the animal body must be in direct ratio to the quantity of oxygen taken into 
the system. ‘Thus a child, in whom the organs of respiration are naturally in 
a state of great activity, requires food more frequently and in greater propor- 
tions to its bulk than an adult, and is also less patient of hunger. A bird, de- 
prived of food, dies on the third day ; whilst a serpent, which inspires a mere 
trace of oxygen, can live without food for three months. The capacity of the 
chest in an animal is a constant quantity ; we therefore inspire tze same 
volume of air whether at the pole or the equator; but the weight of the 
air, and consequently of the oxygen, varies with the temperature. Thus 
an adult man takes into the system daily 46,000 cubic inches of oxy- 
gen, which, if the temperature be 77°, weigh 32} oz., but when the tempera- 
ture sinks down to the freezing-point (32°,) it will weigh 350z. Thus an adult 
in ourclimate in winter may inhale 35 oz. of oxygen : in Sicily he would _in- 
spire only 28} oz. ; and if in Sweden, 36 0z. Hence we inpire more carbon 
in cold weather, when the barometer is high, than we do in warm weather ; and 
we must consume more or less carbon in our food in the same proportion. Iu 
our own climate the difference between summer and winter in the carbon ex- 
pired, and therefore necessary for food, is as much as an eighth. Even when 
we consume equal weights of food, an infinitely wise Creator has so adjusted 
it as to meet the exigencies of climate. Thus the fruit on which the inhabit- 
ants of the south delight to feed contains only 12 per cent of carbon whilst 
the bacon and train-oil enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Arctic regions con- 
tain from 66 to 80 per cent of the same element. 
tween the elements of food and the oxygen of the air is the source of animal 
heat. All living creatures, whose existence depends on the absorp ion of oxy- 
gen, possess within themselves a source of heat independent of the medium in 
which they exist ; this heat, in Professor Liebig’s opinion, is wholly due tu the 
combustion of the carbon and hydrogen contained in the food which they con- 
sume. Animal heat exists only in those parts of the body through which arte- 
rial blood (and with it oxygen in solution) circulates. The carbon and hy- 
drogen of food, in being converted by oxygen into carbonic acid and water, 
must give out as much heat as if they were burned in the open air; the only 
difference is, that this heat is spread over unequal spaces of time, but the ac- 
tual amount is always the same. The temperature of the human body is the 
same in the torrid as in the frigid zone ; but as the body may be considered in 
the light of a heated vessel, which cools with an accelerated rapidity, the colder 
the surrounding medium, it is obvious that the fuel necessary to retain its heat 
must vary in different climates. Thus less heat is necessary in Palermo, where 
the temperature of the air is that of the human body, than in the polar regions, 
where it is about 90 degrees lower. In the animal body tie food is the fuel, 
and by a proper supply of oxygen we obtain the food given out during its com- 
bustion in winter. When we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, we respire 
a greater amount of oxygen, which implies a more abundant supply of carbon 
in the food ; and by taking this food we form the most efficient protection 
against the cold. A starving man is soon frozen to death and every one 
knows that the animals of prey of the Arctic regions are far more voracious 
than those of the torrid zone. Our clothing is merely an equivalent for food, 
and the more warmly we are clothed, the less food we require. Were we to 
go destitute of clothes, like certain savage tribes,—or if, in hunting or fishing, 
we were exposed to the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes,—we could 
with ease consume 10]b. of flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow candles to the 
bargain, as warmly-clad travellers have related with astonishment of those 
people.* 1 hen could we take the same quantity of brandy or blubber of fish 
without bad effects, and learn to appreciate the delicacy of train-oil. We thus 
pe an explanation of the apparently anomalous habits of different nations. 
he maccaroni of the Italian, and the train-oil of the Greenlander and the 
Russian, are not adventitious freaks of taste, but necessary articles fitted to 
administer to their comfort in the climates in which they have been born ; the 
colder the region, the more combustible must the food be. The Englishman 
in Jamaica perceives with regret the disappearance of his appetite, which in 
England had been a cons‘ ant recurring source of enjoyment; by the use of 
aromatics he creates an artificial appetite, and eats as much food as he did at 
home ; but he thus unfits himself for the climate in which he is placed ;—for 
sufficient oxygen does not enter his system to combine with the carbon con- 
sumed, and the heat of the climate prevents 
the number of his respirations. The carbon of food is therefore forced into 
other channels and disease results. England, on the other hand, sends her 
dy peptic patients to southernclimates. In our own Jand their impaired digest- 
ive organs are unable to fit the food for that state in which it best unites with 
the oxygen of the air, which therefore acts on the organs of respiration them- 
selves, thus producing pulmonary complaints; but when they are removed to 
warmer climates, they absorb less oxygen and take less f.od, and the diseased 
organs of digestion have sufficient power to place the diminished amount ol 
food in equilibrium with the respired oxygen; just as we would expect from 
these views, in our own climate, hepatic diseases, or diseases arising from ex 
cess of carbon, are more prevalent in summer, and in winter pulmonic diseases, 
or those arising from an excess of oxygen. The professor then went on to 
disprove the notion that animal heat is due to nervous influence and not to com- 
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bustion—an error whic’ had its origin in supposing that the combustion pro- 
ceeds in the blood itself. He also shewed that animal heat must not be 
ascribed to the contraction of the muscles, but that the heat evolved by the 
combustion of carbon in the body is sufficient to account for the phenomena of 
animal heat. He showed that the 14 ounces of carbon which are daily convert- 
ed into carbonic acid in an adult disengage no less than 197 477° of heat; a 
quantity which would convert 24 Ib. of water, at the temperature of the body, 
into vapour; and if we assume that the quantity of water vapourised through 
the skin and lungs amounts to 3 Ib., then we have still 146:380° of heat to 
sustain the temperature of the body. And when we take into calculation the 
heat evolved by the hydrogen of the food, and the small specific heat possessed 
by the organs generally, no doubt could be entertained that the heat evolved in 
the process of combustion, to which the food 1s subjected in the body,is amply 
sufficient to explain the constant temperawre of the body. From what has 
preceded, it is obvious that the amount of carbon consumed in food ought to 
depend on the climate, density of air, and occupation of the individual. A man 
will require less carbon when pursuing a sedentary occupation than when he is 
engaged in active cxercise —Professor Liebig, having thus discussed the 
source of animal heat, proceeds next to consider what are the ingredients in the 
food which may properly be considered to be nutritious. Physiologists conceive 
that the various organs in the body have originally been formed from blood. If 
this be admitted, it is obvious that those substances only can be considered as 
nutritious which are susceptible of being transformed into blood. The professor 
then entered upon an examination of the composition of blood, and of the iden- 
tity in chemical composition of fibrine and albumen. The nutritive process is 
simplest in the case of the carnivora. ‘nis class of animals live on the blood 
and flesh of the graminivora, whose blood and flesh is identical with their own. 
In a chemical sense, therefore, a carnivorous animal, in taking food, feeds upon 
itself ; for the nutriment is identical in composition with its own tissues. He 
next inquired, from what constituents of vegetables the blood of the gramini- 
vorous animals is produeed. The nitrogenised compounds of vegetables form- 
ing the food of graminivorous animals are called vegetable fibrine, vegetable 
Now, analysis has led to the interesting re- 
sult, that they are exactly of the same composition in 100 parts ; and, what is 
still more extraordinary, they are absolutely identical with the chief constitu- 
ents of the blood—animal fibrine and animal albumen. By identity, be it re- 
marked, we do not imply similarity, but absolute identity, even as far as their 
inorganic constituents are concerned. ‘These considerations shewed the beau- 
tiful simplicity of nutrition. In point of fact, vegetables produce, in their inor- 
ganism. the blood of all animals. Animal and vegetable life are therefore most 
closely connected. The professor has still to account for the use of the sub- 
stances in food which are absolutely destitute of nitrogen, but which we know 
are absolutely necessary to animal life. In all these we find a great excess of 
carbon, and but very littleoxygen. By a train of admirable reasoning, he ar- 
rives at the interesting conclusion,that they are solely exhausted in the produc- 
tion of animal heat, being converted by the oxygen of the air into carbonic acid 
and water. This portion of the report contained an ingenious and important 
view of the use of bile in the animal economy, the truth of which quantitative 
physiology dare not deny. When exercise is denied to graminivorous and 
omnivorous animals, this is tantanount to a deficient supply of oxygen. The 
carbon of the food not meeting with sufficient oxygen to consume it, passes 
into the compounds containing a large excess of carbon, and deficiency of oxy- 
gen ; or, in other words, fat is produced. _Liebeg is led to the startling conclu- 
sion, that fat is altogether an abnormal and unnatural production, arising from 
the adaptation of nature to circumstances, and not of circumstances to nature— 
altogether arising from a disproportion of carbon in the food to that of the oxy- 
gen respired by the lungs, or absorbed by the skin. Wild animals in a state of 
nature do not contain fat. The Bedouin or Arab of the desert,who shews with 
pride his lean, muscular, sinewy linfhs, is altogether free from fat. And the 
professor points out the diseases arising from this cause, and furnishes some 
valuable hints to therapeutics. From all that has transpired, we may sum up 
the nutritious elements of food as follow. The ingredients adapted for the for- 
mation of the blood, and which the professor calls the plastic elements of nutri- 
tion, are as follow :—Vegetable fibrine, vegetable aloumen, vegetable caseine, 
animal flesh, animal blood. ‘The other ingredients of food, being fitted to retain 
the temperature of the body, he calls the elements of respiration. They are— 
fat, starch, gum, cane-sugar, grape-sugar, sugar of milk, pectine, bassorine, 
beer, wine, spirits. These are Professor Liebig’s general principles of nutri- 
tion. The second part of the work consists of details, in which he examines 
the chemical processes engaged in the production of bile, of urea, uric acid 
and its compounds, as well as of cerebral and nervous substance. The con- 
clusions to which he has arrived on these subjects are of so great and startling 
interest, that Dr. Playfair said, he dare not venture to make an abstract of 
them, without entering into the calculations with which they were accompanied. 
In the professor's explanatory remarks on digestion, he ascribes a singular 
function to saliva. This fluid possesses the remarkable property of enclosing 
air in the shape of froth, in a far higher degree even than soap-suds. This air, 
by means of the saliva, accompanies the food into the stomach, and there its 
oxygen enters into combination with the constituents of the food, whilst its ni- 
trogen is again given out through the lungs or skin. ‘The longer digestion con- 
tinues, the greater is the quantity of saliva, and consequently of air, which en- 
ters the stomach. Rumination, in certain graminivorous animals, has plainly 
for one object a renewed and repeated introduction of oxygen. The professor 
further touches upon the use of tea and coffee as an article of food. Recent 
chemical research has proved that the active principles of tea and coffee—viz. 
teine and caffeme—are absolutely one and the same body, perfectly identical 
in every respect. The action of tea and coffee on the system must be there- 
fore the same. How is it that the practice of taking them has become neces- 
sary to whole nations? Caffeine (theine) is a highly nitrogenised body. Bile, 
as is well known, contains au essential nitrogenised ingredient—taurine. Now, 
Professor Liebig considers that caffeine gues to the production of this taurine ; 
and, if an infusion of tea contains only one-tenth of a grain of caffeine, still, if 
it contribute, in point of fact, to the formation of bile, the action even of such 
a quantity cannot be looked upon as a nullity. Neither can it be denied, that, 
in case of using an excess of non-azotised food, ur deficiency of motion, which 
is required to cause the change of matter in the tissues, and thus to yield ni- 
trogenised matter of the bile, that in such a condition the state of health may 
be benefited by the use of tea or coffee, by which may be furnished the nitro- 
genised product produced in the healthy state of the body, and essential to the 
production of an important element of respiration. The American Indian, 
with his present habits of living solely on flesh, could not with any comfort use 
tea as an article of food ; for his tissues waste with such rapidity, that, on the 
contrary, he has te take something to retard this waste. And it is worthy of 
remark, that he has discovered in tobacco smoke a means of retarding the 
change of matter in the tissues of his body, and thereby of making hunger 
more endurable. Nor can he withstand the captivation of brandy, which, act- 
ing as an element of respiration, puts a stop to the change of matter, by per 
forming the function which properly belongs to the products of the metamor- 
phosed tissues. The third part of Liebig’s report treats of the recondite laws 
of the phenomena of motion ; but as it 1s principally ef a speculative charac- 
ter, we pass it over. The professor concludes his valuable communication by 
two chapters: one on the theory of disease ; the other on the theory of respi- 
ration. The whole life of animals consists of a conflict between chemieal 
forces and the vital powers. In the normal state of the body of an adult both 
stand in equilibrium. Every mechanical or chemical agency which disturbs 
the restoration of this equilibrium is a cause of disease. Disease occurs when 
the resistance offered by the vital force is weaker than the acting cause of dis- 
turbance. Death is that condition in which chemical or mechanical powers 
gain the ascendancy, and all resistance on the part of the vital force ceases. 
Every abnormal condition of supply or waste may be called disease It is evi- 
dent that one and the same cause of disease —that is, of disturbance—will have 
different effects, according to the period of life. A cause of disease, added to 
the cause of waste, may inold age annihilate the resistance of the vital powers, 
or, in other words, occasion death; while, in the adult state, it may produce 
only a disproportion between supply and waste ; and in infancy only an abstract 
state of health, i. e. an equilibrium between supply and waste. Professor Lie- 
big argues, from what has preceded, that a deficiency of resistance in a living 
part to the cause of waste is, in fact, a deficiency of resistance to the action of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. The professor's theory may be compared to a 
self-regulating steam-engine. The body, in regard to the production of heat 
and of force, acts just like one of those machines. With the lowering of the 
external temperature, the resp ration becomes deeper and more frequent ; oxy- 
gen is supplied in greater quantity, and of greater density ; the change of 
matter is increased, and more food must be supplied, if the temperature of the 
body isto remain unchanged. It has been proved, that iron is not necessary to 
the colouring matter of the blood, but that it forms an essential constituent of 
blood-globules. These globules, it is well known, take no part in nutrition 
Professor Liebig conceives that the iron Is the great means of conveying tu the 
lungs the carbonic acid formed in the system; and he has made a calculation, 
that the iron contained in the body could actually convey twice as much carbo- 
nic acid as is expelled daily from the system 
Dr Playfair, to whom the public is indebted for this able summary, on re- 
ceiving the thanks of the Section (also voted to Prof. Liebig), stated that he 
had prepared it for a popular assemblage, and referred the more scientific por 
tion of his hearers to the original, for farther information. 





THE RONDA FAIR BULL-FIGHTS. 


The Theatre being filled, and every countenance displaying the most in- 





tense anxiety, a flourish of trumpets announced the approach of the Governor, 


who entered his box. This was the signal for the commencement ; and a mi- 
litary band of music ert r gy struck up. 
| The picadores on horseback, half a dozen in number, now entered the ring, 
and advancing to the Governor’s box, made an obeisance, and having received 
' their lance wheeled round and made their exit on the opposite side. They 
were mounted on the most wretched-looking animals possible, complete dog- 
| horses, with a bandage over their right eye. A flourish of trumpets now ha 
‘the whole theatre resound; and the doors being thrown open, the procession 
‘entered, consisting of six picadores mounted, followed by the matadores and 
‘ banderilleros, who are provided with gay-coloured cloaks or scarfs, to divert 
the attention of the bull after he has made an attack on the picador. As soon, 
| therefore, as the bull has made a charge upon the picador, the banderillero runs 
up, and throwing his cloak towards the bull, and shouting at the same time, the 
animal is induced to leave the picador, and makes at his new opponent ; who, 
having now succeeded in drawing off the animal, effects his escape by jump- 
| ing over the area among the spectators. More than once I observed the bull 
' make a dash to follow him, and not unfrequently he has been enabled to effect 
| his purpose. 
| Every thing was now ready. The trumpets flourished a second time ; the 
' doors flew open ; and a fine black bull dashed through at full speed into the 
area, and was greeted by the loud acclamations of the spectators and the waving 
of innumerable handkerchiefs of the fair sex. For a few seconds the animal 
appeared lost and stupified at the gay scene before him ; but it was only mo- 
| mentarily, for, wheeling round, and perceiving the first picador, he made a fu- 
| rious charge on man and horse ; and was dexterously received onthe point of 
the lance. Bellowing with pain and fury, the bull turned aside and bounded 
| once more into the middle of the area. The second picador now advanced for 
| the purpose of attracting the notice of the animal ; but, rather to our astonish- 
| ment, in another instant we saw both horse and rider sprawling in the dust. In 
the meanwhile, the banderilleros sprang forward like lightning to his assistance ; 
and, drawing offthe bull to the opposite side by waving their gay cloaks in front 
of him, the picador was enabled to make his escape without having received any 
particular injury. The bull in the meanwhile was venting his rage upon the 
unfortunate horse, which received so severe a wound as to survive it but afew 
minutes. 

The bull now galloped wildly round the arena ; and was not long in mak- 
ing his attack upon the third picador, with such strength and fury that both 
horse and man were lifted from the ground. The poor horse, after staggering 
for some distance with his bowels protruding, fell dead, and was dragged out. 
** Viva torro! viva!’ resounded from all sides. The bull certainly was game 
to the backbone. Every horse had suffered from the attacks of the furious ani- 
mal. It was not sufficient for their bodies to be ripped up and their insides ex- 
posed : as long as they could be kept on their legs, the picadors on their backs 
kept urging them, bleeding and exhausted, round the arena to make a fresh at- 
tack ; until, in some instances, the bowels, hanging down and dragging upon 
the ground, were actually trampled upon and torn out by the tortured animal ; 
when it fell down and expired. 

The dead and wounded horses being dragged out on a kind of carriage 
drawn by three mules, the trumpets again sounded, and the banderilleros hast- 
ened to attack the bull with sharp-pointed darts, barbed at one end: each hurled 
his dart with so true an aim that the creature's back was literally covered with 
them ; when, mad with pain, it galloped after each of its persecutors in suc- 
cession; who saved themselves from his rage by vaulting over the barrier 
among the spectators. 

The third and final scene was now about to commence, concluding with the 
death of the bull. All eyes were now fixed on the matador, whose name was 
Montez; he was considered the first matador in Spain, and had come pur- 
posely from Madrid to be present. He was most picturesquely dressed. On 
his head he wore a short black cap, his jacket was of light blue silk richly em- 
broidered with silver,with a rose-coloured satin-worked waistcoat ; his breeches 
were also of light blue silk, richly worked in silver at the knees, with white 
silk stockings and blue morocco shoes. In his right hand he carried a small 
crimson scarf or cloak, and inthe other a straight sword, about four feet in 
length. 

Having approached within six feet of the bull, he held out his flag, conceal- 
ing under it his sword. The animal made arush towards him, and received 
the sword between the horns up to the hilt. The bull staggered fora minute, 
and dropped lifeless in the arena. ‘The matador, now drawing out his sword, 
made a low bow, and retired amid the most deafening plaudits of the spec- 
tators. 

Eight bulls, the extreme number upon these occasion, having been brought 
in and tortured as I have just described, and at least twenty horses killed or 
dangerously wounded, the exhibition for the day was over ; and the spectators 
departed, one and all highly delighted with their afternoon's amusement, but 
looking forward to a similar gratification on the ensuing day. 

The second day of the bull-fights was but a repetition of the first, with this 
difference: a young Spanish girl having been much pestered with the flaming 
speeches and passionate looks of her lover, a tailor of most diminutive size, de- 
clared she would have nothing more to say to him unless he showed his courage 
in the arena, and proved himself, at all events for the day, a matador equal in 
coolness and bravery to his rival Montez. 

The little tailor was sorely perplexed what to do: he did not wish to lose 
his mistress, but he was still more loath to lose his life. Love and vanity at 
length got the better of his cooler judgment. In a state three parts bor- 
dering on intoxication, our little hero entered the arena. His heart was big 
within him; the fatal moment was arrived when he was to encounter the furi- 
ous bull. 

All eyes were anxiously fixed upon him: the flag and the sword were in 
his hands: the bull rushed towards him; and before he could strike the fatal 
blow which was to establish his character as a matador, the enraged animal, 
making a sudden bound, caught him by the horns, and dashed him over the 
barrier among the spectators. Whether the little tailor was killed by the 
fall, I was not able to ascertain ; but that he was severely injured, and never 
likely to figure a second time in the character of a matador, I have little or no 
doubt. 

The third day was the most amusing of the three. A number of women 
were dressed up as picadors, &c., and attacked with blunt lances a parce! of 
young heifers. ‘Two or three experienced banderilleros were in the arena to 
prevent any accidents : there was a great deai of romping and laughing, and a 
number of excellent jests made on the occasion, which I was not near enough 
to catch the sense of. Several of the women were tossed, and caught in the 
arms of the banderilleros ; but as the horns were cased with leather and padded 
round with soft wool, neither horse nor rider, in this day’s amusement, received 
any injury.—Tales of the Braganza. 





OARDING AT HOBOKEN.—Mrs. JAMES, formerly of Broadway, New, York, ac- 
B quaints her friends and the public, that she has taken the Phenix House at Hobo- 
ken about three minutes walk from the Ferry, where she has some spacious and airy 
rooms still unoccupied. The situation is remarkably pleasant and healthy. and the 
house commands a splendid view of the harbour Bay, &c , while the proximity of the 
place tothe New York markets enables her to spread her table with the choicest viands 
of the season Terms moderate. b _ July 16-1t. 

CARD.—Miss KEOGH would respectfully announce, that the duties of her School 
will be renewed on Monday, September the 5th. ; 

Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the branches essential to thorough 
Education. &c., and nothing shall be omitted that may contribute ; to the moral and 
intejlectual improvement of the Pupils committed to Miss Keogh’'s charge. No. 397 
Fourth Street, opposite Albion Piace. Aug 13 to Sept. 5. 








SOTTLED PORT WINE—50 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in “porto. y 
“100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. ; 
; ‘ognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
rapt ognac Brandy an intowINGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUPFACTOPY, No. i2 Spruce 

Street ‘New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and =— ote te ees by competent judges, 

: y sthatc 4 ssibly introduced. 

J st effective ornaments that can De possibly 
""Feoas thease cae e now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opimion 1s 

‘ a . 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now oGeren - 
real fransparent Washable Winco 
wellend enclly, end to last with proper usage at seaet ten years 

: lete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
PY  eaeoeeey to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the § eri- 
ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, Y. 
N.B —A liberal discount 1s made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. Tif. 


+ OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and hemaws a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known spec ific 
capable ot sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere oré@rewdec 
r°Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in anew envelope from ee! 
or e hich are the words *“* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” su! rounded by a ¥ombinahon 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the-signature © 
the proprietors 1n re d—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’6 Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02x letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and nest senemeee = 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples freckles and other cutaneons d . ~<a 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme: to use after shaving and will preserve 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. : ; “A 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a de ntrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens ihe teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath. s box 
As a security against counterfeits a small Jabel is 1 oe — a - 
above articles ‘ sof the subscribers who are the Agen ; 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the su ri wi € | Agents 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.0.w. 





ye public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
w Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
Their prices, with 
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INDIA. 
From the Bombay Times. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF COLONEL DENNIE. 

The value and importance of the publication of the posthumous papers of 
Colonel Dennie at the present time, can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have studied with diligence the various authorities on the subjects of 
which they treat, and watched with care the succession of momentous events 
which since the issue of the Simla Proclamation in October 1838, have evolved 
themselves as the results of the line of policy then adopted by the Government 
of India. Had Colonel Dennie lived but a few years longer, we have no rea- 
son to doubt but that he himself would have placed his opinions before the 
world, and that these would have been received as most valuable contributions 
to our scanty stock of knowledge on Doorannee affairs. As it is, we eagerly 
avail ourselves of the papers he has left behind him, which can now, alas! no 
longer be multiplied or increased in number, or receive from their author's 
hands the form and fashion in which he himself might have desired them to 


a ar. 

We have already given a short outline of Colone! Dennie’s history. He 
was the very Diomed of the British Army. Brave to the very verge of rash- 
ness : fierce, fiery, and almost romantically chivalrous. With the keenest 
sensibility of temper, and irritable impatience of injury or injustice, he was 
occasionally excited to the very verge of madness by practices against himself 
which would scarcely have moved a more phlegmatic spirit. His own warm 
heart harboured no rancour against any one; and he ill endured to be made 
the object of treatment to which he himself would have scorned to become 
the party. 

It was in an evil hour for his happiness that he came under the power of one 
who had as fierce and indomitable temper as his own, without one particle of 
high feeling or generosity. Lord Keane may have been, in some respects, an 
able officer; and perhaps—though it has been frequently ddéubted at more 
places than New Orleans—an officer of courage ; but never were the repuia- 
tion and honour of the gallant spirits of the British Army—their relative claims 
to promotion and reward—entrusted to the keeping of a man of moe wayward 
or vindictive temper, of coarser manners, or of more unscrupulous or perseve- 
ring malignity when once offended, however unreasonably or unwittingly. Co- 
lonel Dennie had, almost at the commencement of the campaign, fallen under 
the displeasure of the Commander-in-Chief. He was too independent and 
decided to be led away by the opinions of others, and too honest and bold to 
conceal those which he himself had formed. 

The Grand Army under Lord Keane left Shikapore 19,000 strong, on the 
19th Feb. 1839: Colonel Dennie was left behind in Scinde with the 2nd Bri- 
gade, consisting of the 31st and 42d Bengal N.I. He was, during the pe- 
riod of his detention, engaged in endeavouring to discipline the raw levies of 
portion of the Shah’s contingent. It is difficult to understand, on any public 
grounds, why an officer who had been for eight years aC. B., and who was 
looked up to by the Army as one of its brightest ornaments, should have been 
selected for so contemptible a duty. 

The reasons, however, were well known and appreciated by the whole force 
The object was to gall and irritate his gallant spirit, and to keep him from 
further opportunities of distinction and reward ; and as if to make this more 
secure this brigade was immediately afterwards stripped of all its bazar camels, 
tents, magazines, hospital stores, and cattle (see letter to Colonel Macdonald, 
9th March, already quoted ; also to Major Henderson, 24th Nov. 1839; and 
that from Cabool, 27th Dec. 1840)—left literally, in fact, without either the 
means of defence or retirement in case of need! But plans conceived appa- 
rently to disgrace, if not actually to ruin, Colonel Dennie, in the end proved 
eminently conducive to his fame ; for shortly afterwards, Captain Stockley, of 
the Bombay Commissariat, having been shut up in Janneedeers with a loss of 
a considerable portion of his grain and cattle, Colonel Dennie seized some 
treasure camels which yet remained, and with 200 Bengal sepoys rapidly tra- 
versed the desert—relieved Stockley, and delivered him safely over at Dadur 
—a distance of 140 miles from Shikarpore. In the meantime, however, as if the 
injuries intended by the Commander-in-Chief had not been descending thick 
or heavily enough, he was stripped of his brigade, and ordered instantly to join 
his regiment! On his way thitherward, he escorted Andefson’s guns safely 
through the Bolan Pass, appointed as this portion of the Shah's contingent 
was with men who could not ride, and horses which would not draw. These 
he convoyed safely to Quetta, and himself arrived at Candahar and joined 
the force on the very day appointed ; having safely conducted aconvoy with 
treasure through the Kaijack Pass, and over 150 miles of the enemy's country. 
On his arrival he found that, in requital for these arduous and eminently merito- 
rious services, the allowances belonging to his rank—and which had been ac- 
corded to Cols. Wallace and Wheeler when enjoying similar commands—were 
to be withheld from him! 

We now come to the consideration of the Storming of the Gate of Ghuz- 
nee ; in the merit of which Colonel Dennie had so large a share. We tay 
remind our readers, that on their march from Dadur through the Bolon Pass 
—which they entered on the 16th March —on to their arrival at Candahar on 
the 26th April, the troops had, throughout this long and difficult journey of 
233 miles, experienced such extreme privations from want of supplies, that 
serious thoughts of a retreat were at one time entertained: that a halt of two 
months (from 26th April to 27th June) was considered expedient, that the crops 
then on the ground might be so far matured as to enable the advancing army 
to proceed without risk of being themselves starved into submission : so near- 
ly had the termination of the first Affghan Campaign proved as disastrous as it was 
afterwards considered successful. The information received at Candahar was 
such as led to the supposition that no resistance worthy of notice would be 
encountered, either at Ghuznee or Cabool. The Army had originally been ac- 
companied by no fewer than 78 pieces of artillery: of these, a portion had 
been left behind in Scinde: one battery, drawn by mules, remained at Quet- 
tah; and the mortars and battering train were kept at Candahar ; so as to free 
the army, now greatly crippled in its carriage, and still on half rations for want 
of commissariat camels, as much as possible from all incumbrances not abso- 
lutely essential for the anticipated operations. The force reached Ghuznee 
about 12,000 strong of all arms,—including 2000 of the Shah's contingent,— 
on the 2ist July; the distance from Candahar (230 miles) having been tra- 
versed in 26 days. The train consisted of 40 guns in all, 18 of which were of 
the horse artillery. With this force it was useless to attempt either to batter 
or invest a place of the strength or magnitude of Ghuznee ; and on the advice 
of the Engineer, accordingly it was determined that the gate should be at- 
tempted to be blown open by means of powder bags, and the city carried by 
storm. The following extracts will tell the remainder of the tale. We begin 
with that of the Official Despatch of Lord Keane to the Supreme Government 
—and follow with references thereto in the various official papers. Having 
carefully studied these, the reader will peruse, with due attention, the extracts 
placed below from the various writers who narrate the history of the Affghan 
Campaign :— 

‘« Under the guidance of Capt. Thompson of the Bengali Engineers, the chief 
of the Department, Col. Dennie of H. M.'s 13th Light Infantry, Command- 
ing the advance, consisting of the light Cos. of H. M.’s 2nd and 17th foot, 
and of the Bengal European Regiment, with one Company of H. M.'s 13th 
Light Infantry, proceeded to the gate, and with great difficulty from the rub- 
bish thrown down, and the determined opposition offered by the enemy, effect- 
ed an entrance and established themselves within the gateway, closely follow- 
ed by the main column, led in a spirit o* great gallantry by Brigadier Sale, to 
whom | had entrusted the important post of commanding the ‘ Storming party,’ 
consisting (with the advance above mentioned) of H. M.’s 2nd Foot, under 
Maj. Carruthers, the Bengal European Regt. under Lieut.-Col. Orchard, fol- 
lowed by H. M.'s 13th Light Infantry, under Major Tronson, and H. M’s 
17th Regiment, under Lieutienant-Colonel Croker.”—Lord Keane's Despatch, 
23d July 1839. 

«To Brigr. Sale, C.B., already honorably distinguished in the annals of In- 
dian warfare, who commanded the storming party at Ghuznee ; to Lieut.-Col 
Dennie, C.B , who led the advance on the same occasion, &c.’-—Govt. Genl. 
Order, 18th Nov. 1839. 

It will be observed from Colonel Dennie’s letters, that notwithstanding that 
he led the forlorn hope, (with regard to which he justly observes, that if he 
had not got into the fort with his four companies, Genl. Sale with the rest of 
the force would never have got in—an observation fully sustained by Captain 
Havelock’s account of the attack, giveu below, from which it appears that 
Genl. Sale actually sounded a retreat, supposing Col. Dennie to have failed in 
forcing -an entrance,) his name was altogether omitted from the General Order 
published after the attack! And it is probable that the interview which took 

lace between him and Lord Keane on the subject, as described by Colonel} 
Bennie, in his letter dated 13th April, prevented so flagrant an act of injustice 
being repeated in the Dispatch. ‘This would have been too much even for 
the Horse Guards to sanction. Accurdingly he is described as having led the 
advance, whilst both in the Dispatch and in the Government General Order, 
this act is treated as one quite of secondary importance to the part Brigadie1 
Sale played on the same occasion Was not “the forlorn hope,” if honour 
and justice were consulted, the party to whom the phrase ‘led in a spirit of 
great gallantry” should have been applied! and was not Colonel Dennie 
“equally distinguished in the annals of Indian warfare’ with Brigadier Sale ! 
—and then to add gall and wormwood to the already wounded feelings of Co- 


lonel Dennie, the 3d Class of the Doorannee Order is tendered to him as his 
reward! ‘The whole Army, even Sir John Keane's own particular friends, felt 
shame and indignation at the cruel injustice with which Colonel Dennie had 
been treated. 
We now proceed to take extracts from the various non-official writers who 
shared, and afterwards described, the operations of the campaign. 
STORMING OF GHUZNEE. 


“The engineers had done their work boldly, prudently, skilfully. Captain 
Thompson and his coadjutors had crept silently along the bridge, or cause- 
way, which afforded a passage across the wet ditch, and up the steep, defended 
by loopholes, which Jed to the gate. Close to the massive portal he had piled the 
bags, and fired the hose, or saucisse, attached tothem. Hisexplosion party effect- 
ed this in about two minutes ; and then retired under such cover as they could 
find, to watch the progress and results of their pyrotechny. The enemy were 
still in ignorance of the nature of the scheme laid for their destruction. 
Anxious, however, to discover the cause of the bustle which they partially 
heard in the direction of the important entrance, they now displayed a large 
and brilliant blue light on the widened rampart immediately above the gate. 
But they had not time to profit by its glare, when the powder exploded, shiver- 
ed the massive barricade in pieces, and brought down in hideous ruin into the 
passage below, masses of masonry and fractured beams. 

The stormers, under Colonel Dennie, rushed as soon as they heard the 
bugle signal, into the smoking and darkened opening before them, and found 
themselves fairly opposed, hand to hand, by the Affghans, who had quickly re- 
covered from their surprise. Nothing could be distinctly seen in the narrow 
passage, but the clash of sword blade against bayonet was heard on every 
side. The little band had to grope its way between the yet standing walls in 
darkness, which the glimmer of the blue light did not dissipate, but rendered 
more perplexing. But it was necessary to force a passage ; there was neither 
time nor space, indeed, for regular street firing, but in its turn each loaded sec- 
tion gave its volley, and then made way for the next, which, crowding to the 
front, poured in a deadly discharge at half pistol shot amongst the defenders. 
Thus this forlorn hope won gradually their way onward, until at length its 
commanders, and the leading files, beheld over the heads of their infuriated 
opponents, a small portion of blue sky, and a twinkling star or two, and then, 
in a moment, the headmost soldiers found themselves within the place. Re- 
sistance was overborne, and no sooner did these four companies feel themselves 
established in the fortress, than a loud cheer, which was heard beyond the pil- 
lars, announced their triumph to the troops without. 

* But oh! the fugitive character of human success, even in its brightest 
moments! How nearly was all ruined by the error of an instant! Brigadier 
Sale, whilst his skirmishers were closing by sound of bugle, had steadily and 
promptly pressed forward to support thegforlorn hope. As he moved on, he met 
an engineer officer, evidently suffering from the effects of the recent explo- 
sion, and anxiously inquired of him how the matter went beyond the bridge. 
This gallant person had been thrown to the ground by the bursting of the 
powder, and though he had not received any distinct wound, fracture, or con- 
tusion, was shaken in every limb by the concussion. His reply was, that the 
gate was blown in, but that the passage was choked up, and the forlorn hope 
could not force an entrance. Brigadier Sale was too cool and self possessed 
not to be able at once to draw the inference that to move on under such cir- 
cumstances was to expose his troops to certain destruction. He ordered the re- 
treatto be sounded. The tempestuous character of the weather, and the noise 
of the fire of all arms did not prevent this signal from being heard even by 
the reserve ; but it conveyed the order which British soldiers are always slow- 
est in obeying. The column, however, made a full halt in the path of victory. 
| But the check was not of long duration. The Brigadier, perfectly calm at 

this moment of supposed difficulty, addressed himself to another engineer of- 
ficer, with whom he happily fell in at this interesting moment. He assured him 
that though the passage of the gateway was much impeded, the advanced 
stormers, under Colonel Dennie, had already won their way through it. The 
brigadier promptly gave the signal to move on. 

* But the delay, short as it had been, was productive of mischief. It had 
left a considerable interval between the forlorn hope and Brigadier Sale's co- 
lumn, and just as the latter, in which the Queen’s regiment was leading, had 
pressed into the gateway, a large body of Affghans, driven headlong from the 
ramparts by the assault and fire of Colonel Dennie’s force, rushed down to- 
wards the opening, in the hope of that way effecting theirescape. ‘Their at- 
tack was made upon the rear company of the Queen's, and the leading files 
of the Bengal European regiment. The encounter wih these desperate men 
was terrific. ‘They tiercely assaulted, and for a moment drove back, the troops 
opposed to them. 

One of their number, rushing over the fallen timbers, brought down Briga- 
dier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shumsheer [Asiatic sabre] The 
Affghan repeated his blow as his opponent was falling, but the pummel, not 
the edge of the sword, this time took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and Affghan rolled to- 
gether amongst the fractured timber. Thus situated, the first care of the Bri- 
gadier was to masterthe weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but one 
of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew his 
wounded hand, and adroitly placed it over that of his adversary, so as to keep 
fast the hilt of his shumsheer. But he had an active and powerful opponent, 
and was himself faint from loss of blood. Captain Kershaw, of the 13 h, aide- 
de-camp to Brigadier Baumgart, happened, in the melee, to approach the scene 
of conflict ; the wounded leader recognised, and called to him for aid. Ker- 
shaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of the Affghan; but still the 
desperado continued to struggle with frantic violence. At length, in the fierce 
grapple, the Brigadier for a moment got uppermost. Still retaining the wea- 
pon of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him, with his right, a cut from his own 
sabre, which cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The Moohum- 
mendan once shouted ‘ Ve Ullak,” [** Oh, God ?’’] and never spoke or moved. 

“The leader of the column regained his feet, and feeling himself for the 
moment incapable of personal exertion, yet calmly directed the movements of 
his men, who, after a fierce struggle, in which many ghastly wounds were ex- 
changed, had now established themselves within the walls. Substantive suc- 
cess began to shew itself on every side, and the Commander-in-Chief, who 
had taken his station with his staff near the higher Ziyarut gah, being assured 
from the prolonged shouting and sustained fire of the British musquetry within 
the area of the fortress that the walls were won, had ordered every gun of the 
batteries on the heights to be aimed at the citadel. To that point, also, Briga- 
dier Sale, quickly recovering his strength, began to direct his personal efforts.” 
—Havellock, vol. u., pp. 75 to 80. 

‘The merit of the capture of Ghizniis great and beyond all praise: but his- 
tory will record it as due, first to the engineer officers who planned and ex- 
ecuted the bold mancuvre which opened the way for the assault ; secondly, 
to Colonel Dennie, who led the storming party, and has not been sufficiently 
mentioned ; thirdly, to Brigadier Sale and the four gallant regiments under his 
command, her Majesty’s 2d, 13th, and 17th regiments, and the Bengal Euro- 
pean regiment, forming a grand total under fifteen hundred strong; and 
fourthly, to there not being a single bottle of liquor available on any terms for 
the soldiers, and thus their incomparable bravery was only surpassed by their 
incomparable sobriety and good conduct,—not one atrocity was committed.” 


and Peat who opened the way, or to Colonel Denny who led, and Brigadier 
Sale who commanded, and the four gallant regiments who stormed, when cir- 
cumstances requiring a coup de main tu enter, a vive Jorce to carry the place at 
once and at so critical a moment was indispensable, and when delay was inju- 
ry. They did their duty nobly ; the only misfortune for them is, that their gal- 
lantry has not had greater justice done to it in official documents.” —Kennedy, 
vol. i., pp. 33, 37. 

A perusal of the above extracts must have convinced the most casual obser- 
ver how unfairly Col Dennie had been treated at Ghuznee. 

When Lord Keane retired from command in January 1840, the people at 
home were led to believe that the war was over, and every difficulty overcome : 
the Duke of Wellingtou,with fearful accuracy of perception, had prophesied that 
at this period our troubles would have to begin. Colonel Dennie’s letters tell 
the remainder of his history so clearly and concisely, that we need here offer 
no abridgement of their contents. From that time to the present, has been 
an uninterrupted series of bloody and bootless contests with the natives. By 
muca the most brilliant of these was that of Bameean, fought on the 17th of 
Septeinber 1840, where Colonel Dennie commanded, and where the hopes of 
Dost Mahomed were for the time extinguished, and our forces relieved from 
the peril that appeared so immediate and pressing that our outposts were ac- 
tually ordered to fall back upon the main body of the army 

For this achievement, Colonel Dennie was deprived of his Brigade :—a less 
injury, but heavier insult, was attempted tobe put on him than even this—he 
was Offered the Second Class Doorannee Order! Jt was on this occasion that 
|} the most important of his despatches were refused publication in the Gazette ! 





; The military authorities at home, will be able to determine whether this act 
—which certainly cannot, by any intelligible principle of fairness or honesty, 
| ve justiied—has even the sanction of precedent in its favour. 


‘The injuries Colonel Dennie has sustained, cannot now be atoned for : he 
j}can now receive no reward for the services he has performed. The appoint- 
‘ment of Aide-de-camp to the Queen—the intimation of which, it is feared, ne-} 


‘ These points detract nothing from the just praise due to Majors Thompson | 














ver reached him—was an acknowledgment : let us hope that it was also a first 
instalment of the requital due to him, the remainder of which may yet be paid 
by his Sovereign to his family. He has left one Son—who follows the profes- 
sion his father adorned, and four Daughters to be provided for by his country, 
in whose service he so often—so bravely fought ; in which, in one of the most 
brilliant feats of arms which adorns our history, he gloriously fell. 


ACTION AT BAMEEAN. 
From Col. Dennie to Sir Willoughby Cotton, (demi-offcial.) 
Bameean, 18th Sept. 1840. 

My Dear Generat,—Allow me to congratulate you upon our having ob- 
tained a brilliant Victory over the conjoint army of the Dost and Wullee, and 
which was most complete and decisive. Last evening, I received information 
from my advanced post, that bodies of cavalry were entering the Valley from 
the great defile in our front (about six miles from hence.) Wishing to draw 
them well on, I rather encouraged their insolence, but this morning I learnt 
they were attacking a friendly Fort, and as we could not afford to let these 
people suffer, and lose the good will of those who had claims on our protec- 
tion, I was forced to go and drive them off, prematurely as I then imagined, 
but as the result has shewn, in the very nick of time. 

From the reports brought in, I had learnt there were only some hundreds of 
the enemy in the Valley, and therefore took with me but a third of the Garri- 
son, with a Gun and Howitzer under Lieutenant McKenzie. I confess I was 
rather taken by surprise when, after driving in their advanced party as it proved 
to be, which had pushed on to within 2 or 3 miles of our Camp, to find an 
army in my front. It would have been too late to have sent back for reinforce- 
ments, and besides, would have delayed us, and checked the forward feelin 
that all were filled with : moreover I was confident we were encugh to thrach 
as many more. It appeared that the enemy had got possession of the chain of 
Forts before us, reaching to the mouth of the defile. They drew up and at- 
tempted to maintain or make a stand at each with the main body, while their 
wings crowned the heights on either side. In dislodging them from the lat- 
ter, I am sorry to say the Goorkhas suffered, but they did their work weil, 
and have won great credit with all. The practice of Lieutenant McKenzie 
was beautiful, and his two pieces have earned all the grain and provender they 
consumed Jast winter. After 3 or 4 volleys, seeing our steady and rapid ad- 
vance, they, lost heart and fled in a great mass to the gorge of the pass; I then 
let slip all our Cavalry on them, 80 of Anderson’s 200 of the Jan Bazes, and 
some Sowars of Captain Connolly’s Escort and Lord's, about 40 or 50 more ; 
they cut up great numbers of the Usbecs, which chiefly if not wholly composed 
the allied force. 

A great number of Hopkins’s men who deserted, were also killed. They 
were seen plainly drawn up as Light Infantry and extended in front. The pursuit 
continued about 4 miles up the defile ; they scattered in all directions over the 
Hills, and not more than 200 men were last seen with the Dost. I do not be- 
lieve an Usbec among them will stop till he gets to the Oxus. The Dost is se- 
verely wounded in the thigh, and he had a very narrow escape, and I should 
think also his son Mahomed Ufzul Khan and the Wullee. Our Trophies are 
his Gun—fellow to one taken at Urgundee, his kettle-drums, and the whole of 
his Tents, Camp, &c., which our friends the Jan Bazes pillaged with marvel- 
lous voracity. One hundred killed, and a proportionate number wounded, I am 
told is the amount of our infliction. The number of the enemy, taking the 
mean of different opinioas, was about 6,000 Lieutenant Le Geyt and Cap- 
tain Hart are the only two officers wounded, the first badly. I had two volun- 
teers, Captain Connolly and Lieutenant Rattray, who gave me all the aid in 
their power : to the first, as I have seid before, I am especially indebted for 
his assistance during the march as Interpreter. Captain Shortreed, my Brigade 
Major, was very active, zealous and intelligent; but every body was full of 
ardour, and at the same time comported themseives with coolness and steadi- 
ness. 

In fine, without intending any burlesque, I may borrow my Lord Keane’s 
expression and say, ‘* that during 40 years’ service, [ never witnessed a pret- 
tier and more complete affair.” Cabool and Affghanistan will now be quite 
composed, and [ trust all your troubles are.at end. The 35th, a portion under 
Captain Younghusband (he and they,) acted fully up to the high expectation I 
had formed of that fine Regiment. I have the honour to be &c. 

(Signed) W.H. Dennie, 
Brigadier, Commanding N. W. Frontier. 
The following are the letters to Lord Auckland and to the Horse Guards, 
with answers: they now form important public documents :— 
(No. 1.) 
Reasons for declining the 3d Class of the Dooranee Order. 
Camp Cabool, Sept. 17th, 1839: 

Sir,—Although innocent and unconscious of all intentional offence, it has 
been my misfortune to suffer under severe and recent marks of His Excellen- 
cy’s displeasure. I cannot therefore without great difficulty and considerable 
apprehension of increasing this feeling against me, venture to address the 
Commander-in-Chief, through you, on such a subject as the present. 

Nevertheless my acceptance of the 3rd Class of the Dooranee order would 
be so painful to me, that, with all respect and submission, | beg to decline it. 

As, however, my doing so, without assigning some reason, might be suscep- 
tible of misconstruction, I take the liberty of stating, that when the Army was 
| organized at Ferozepore, I was nominated by the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, to the command of the 2d Brigade, which I retained 
during the whole of its services in Scinde, and/until the junction of the Bom- 
bay Army ; when, being still a Senior Officer to a Brigadier present with the 
force, | was appointed in General Order to perform the duties of that Rank, 
and on the morning of the Storm of Ghuzni (the advance of which I had the 
honour of successfully commanding and leading) I was actually Brigadier of 
the day. 

A great proportion of the Officers who have been distinguished by the order 
of the 2d Class, are not only my juniors (as Brigadiers or Lieut. Colonels,) 
but are even of the grade of Majors and Captains. 

I am aware that, by the rules or customs of the British Army, a junior offi- 
cer, whose good fortune it has been to distinguish himself, may have rewards 
conferred on him which are not accorded to his seniors who had no share in the 
achievement, but ] would humbly observe in ¢his case, that most of my juniors 
above referred to, had no such opportunity offered them. In the 3rd Class, to 
which I was nominated, all are my juniors down to the rank of subalterns. 

Under these circumstances, and after 40 years’ active service,—and being - 
one of the senior officers of this army,—and having more than 12 years ago 
been honoured by my own Sovereign with the Companionship of the Bath, f 
trust his Excellency will not deem me ungrateful nor presumptuous in return- 
ing the 8d Class of a foreign Asiatic Order.—I have, &c. 

To Lieut.-Cel. McDonald. (Signed) 

(No. 2.) 
Application for similar mark of Distinction by Promotion, or the Bath, as re- 
ceived by all other Brigadiers, Field Officers, &c., at Ghuznt. 
. Cabool, Ist April, 1840. 

My Lord,—Sensible how much your time must be engrossed with matters of 
high interest to the state, I have long refrained from obtruding my personal 
grievances, but now venture to submit, for your perusal, the enclosed letter— 
which will explain the nature of those grievances. 

Your Lordship will therein perceive, that leading the attack of Ghuznee has 
been attended with anything du¢ honor—on the contrary, it has proved to me 
the greatest of misfortunes 

The post in front, as being one of especial trust and danger, I had been 
tauglit to consider a distinguished one! ‘This position T held in a daring en- 
terprize on which all depended—and which was eminently successful! That 
enterprize has been duly appreciated by you—Little could I expect, where all 
have been rewarded, that every mark of approbation should be denied to me, 
| and the heaviest punishment, to an officer, thus inflicted on me. 

The unexampled, and unexplained omission of my name, in the list of pro- 
motion and distinction, together with the ambiguous wording of Lord Keane’s 
General Order and Despatch, coupled with passages in the Newspapers of— 
“The column having retired, and been checked,”—have led to an impression 
in England, that |, and the advance, had met with some disaster, which was re- 
paired by the main column, under General Sale—altogether opposite to the 
facts—my advance never having been arrested in its progress while resistance 
lasted, or until its duty was done, as your Lordship must well know. 

It may be assigned as a reason for the wrong done me, that I was “ already 
a Companion of the Bath !’—strange that former services should invalidate a 
soldier's claim to after consideration !—But this objection did not apply to Major 
General Sir R. Sale, K.C.B., who was also of the same class of the Bath with 
me, and, like myself, a Brigadier in the same army. 

My being thus passed over will scarcely appear accidental w hen I recall te 
your Lordship’s recollection the slight put upon me, in my nomination tothe 
3rd Class of the Doorannee Order, which I was compelled to decline. ; 

Under deeply wounded feelings, I addressed the General Commanding-in- 
Chief; but reflecting that your Lordship is here the Representative and head 
of my country, and that under your Government and auspices I have been 
serving, —I naturally turn to you, and make my appeal for justice.—I have the 
,onor to be, your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. H. Dewnie, Brigadier, Commanding at Cabool 

To the Right Hon. the Earl of Auckland, G.C.B., Governor General 














W. H. Dennie. 
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(Enclovedin fhe ) 
ne in the foregoing. 
= "Gabool. March I 1th, 1840. 
My Lord,—Observing ia the list of Officers noted in the Gazette, consequent 
#n the capture of Ghuznee, that my name is entirely omitted, and forms a so- 
Jitary omission, I have no resource left but to address your Lordship. F 

Every Field Officer present with that Army has received promotion or dis- 
tinction ; myself alone excepted, who led the advance on that memorable day ! 

It is painful to speak of my own services, but on that occasion, I resigned 
command of my Regiment, and volunteered, at the request of Major General 

Sir R. Sale, to lead four Light Companies, which formed the storming party, 
although I held the Rank of Brigadier with the army.—These I led,—and have 

roud satisfaction of knowing, as those who followed me do, that I perform- 
ed duty successfully ; not only having forced the entrance, but obtained 
<omplete possession of the place, before the main, or supporting column, (from 
unavoidable accidents) could effect an entry. The real importance of this ser- 
vice is made known to your Lordship, by the fact of the main column under 
‘Gen. Sale actually retiring, on the erroneous inforination of Major Peat of the 
Bombay Engineers, that my advance had failed, which is proof conclusive that 
on my success depended the fate of the day. 

The rewards conferred on the highest and lowest, attest the importance Go- 
vermment attaches to this achievement, from which I repeat I alone am exclu- 
ded ! although I had the good fortune to hold this prominent post at a crisis so 
momentous, that consequences the most calamitous must have followed failure. 

It is not, my Lord, merely honors for their sake, that I seek,—but to be 
spared from reproach or suspicion, if not dishonor ; for to be unnoticed where 
all are noticed (and after my leading a forlorn hope,) mortifies my pride as a 
Soldier, an fixes on me an injurious and painful notoriety,—not with my brother 
soldiers of the Army of the Indus, but with those who can only judge of desert 
as marked by reward. 

The facts above stated, your Lordship can verify by reference to any or every 
officer who has proceeded to England ; and I confidently rely on your well 
known character and feelings as a Soldier, that in laying this Letter before Lord 
Hill, you will plead my cause, and claim for me redress.—! have the honour to 
‘be, your Lordship’s most obedient servant, (Signed) W. H. Dennie, 

Lieut.-Col. 13th L.I., Comdg. 4th Brigade Army of the Indus. 

“To Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Military Secretary to the Genl. Comdg.-in-Chief, 

Horse Guards. 


Reasons for not accepting the 2d Class of the Doorannee Order. 
Cabool, 21st Oct., 1840. 

My dear General,—It would have been embarrassing to me, and | feared 
troublesome, if not vexatious to you, had I personally obtruded my reasons on 
"you for net replying to your Official Letters regarding the Doorannee Order—I 
therefore begged your Adjutant-General to deprecate your displeasure, and ex- 
plain my objections. 

That your kind intentions were neither ungraciously nor ungratefully receiv- 
ed and felt by me, I beg to assure you; and hope you will accept my apology 
for the repugnance I testified, in those few words of excuse : 

You are aware that the cause assigned by Sir John Keane for refusing to 
me the 2nd Class, was “‘my not being a Brigadier, but 2 Lieut.-Colonel, and 
therefore only entitled to the 3rd Class ;"’ and it is true that I had but the 
title, and did the duty of the superior rank, (without receiving the allowance.) 

At present, however, by appointment of the Governor-General, and right of 
seniority, I hold that command which is that of a General Officer, and the same 
as Major General! Nott’s and Sale’s. 

Disclaiming all invidious distinctions, I would merely shew how this rule of 
Lieut. Colonel is observed in my disfavor, and violated in favor of Lieut.-Col. 
Wheeler, who at the same time with myself is appointed to the 2d Class. I 
am positive that no jealousy nor partiality has influenced such distribution, nor 
would I draw any comparison between the capture of Ghuznee, and the Battle 
of Bameean, with the affair at Kudjah—for it is unmilitary as indecent in a 
subordinate to estimate his own services (the sole judge of which must be his 
superior ;) but the facts of my being a Brigadier, and the results or consequen- 
ces of the duties I performed, more important (as involving the safety of the 
Army and security of the Country,) are undeniable, and therefore without pre- 
sumption I cannot regard the cases of Lieut.-Colonel Wheeler and my own as 
parallel ones—nor under the circumstances, consider that which is a compli- 
ment and honor to him, any such towards me. 

Again begging your pardon for this exposition, I have only to repeat, that if 
such be your opinion or even desire—I defer to it and submit: at the same 
time I own, that my feelings would be relieved and gratified were I spared the 
antended distinction, and my reward confined to your approbation —I am, my 
dear General, most faithfu'ly yours, (Signed) W. H. Dennie. 

To Major-General Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B., Cabool. 


Lord Hill's answer to, or rejection of, the application (vide Nos. 2 §-3) for si- 
milar mark of approval, or recompence as conferred on the other officers at 
Ghuznee. 

Horse Guards, 10th July, 1840. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
“March, setting forth your services at the capture of Ghuznee, and expressing 
your confident reliance that in laying your letter before the General Command- 
mg-in-Chief, I-would plead your cause, and claim for redress, in your name, 
not having been included in the List of Honors conferred upon the other officers 
similarly employed ; and having laid the same before his Lordship, I am direct- 
ed to acquaint you that while he cannot admit the propriety or military regu- 
larity of an officer taking it upon himself to pronounce a judgment upon his 
own conduct, and to decide upon the proper period for honors and rewards to be 
conferred upon him, his Lordship willingly avails himself of this opportunity to 
express his sense of the favourable and satisfactory manner in which your ser- 


vices were noticed in the public despatches of the Commander-in-Chief, on the 
date successful operations in Affghanistan, and the assault and capture of the 
fortress of Ghuznee.—I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient humble ser- 


evant, (Signed) Firzroy Somerser. 
To Lieut.-Col. Dennie, Comdg. 13th Regiment, Cabool. 


Cabcol, 24th Nov., 1840. 


Sir,—On my return from Bameean the enclosed papers were given to me by 
Captain Bygrave, Field Pay Master. The allowances of Brigadier having 
been refused on my former application, it now appears neither can those of Re- 

imental command be granted to me. Sixteen months have passed since I 

t addressed you on this subject, but I feel so assured my case has not been 

understood, or properly represented, that I am induced to detail it, and beg you 


to jay the same before the Governor-General in Council. 


Two points appear to have been overlooked,—the one that I was a consider- 
able part of the time in actual command of two Regiments of my Brigade at 
Shikarpore—viz. the 31st and 42nd ; and as I find Lieut.-Colonel Wheeler and 
Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, with similar Commands in this army, received the 
allowance of Brigadier, I am at a loss to perceive the difference between them 


and myself. 


The other point is, that the remainder of the period, or after my march from 
Shikarpore, I was still in command of part of the 3d Brigade, i.e. a Wing and 
Head Quarters of the 42nd, and engaged in most responsible duty and arduous 
service. The 2nd Brigade had been left under my order in Scinde and the 
whole of our carriage cattle transferred by Sir John Keane. All communica- 
tion had been for several weeks cut off between my post and the army ; I was 
consequently ignorant of my supercession. When I received accounts that 
Captain Stockly of the Bombay Commissariat was surrounded in the Fort of 
Janneedcera by the Belloochees, many of his escort cut up, and 350 camels 
carried oi, with what means I could co'lect, I proceeded to his rescue, and after 
driving the enemy ovt of all the Forts in the neighbourhood, guarded the con- 
voy across the Desert, and delivered it over without the loss of a camel at Da- 
dur. I beg.to observe that this march of more than 100 miles was made in the 
month of May, and in that country, and at that season, one of great hardships 


and difficulty. 


This small detachment of 200 Bengal sepoys had to fight its way the whole 


route. and was exposed to much suffering from heat and thirst. 


I submit that this is no parallel case with the transit of an officer within the | sions in America or the Mauritius contrary to any of the prohibitions or re- 
Provinces from one appointment to another in palanquin or budgerou, and en- | strictions mentioned in such Table in respect of such Goods, the same shall 


gaged in no military duty. 


At Dadur, Captain Anderson, commanding two newly raised Troops of the | ed be of less burden than Seventy Tons, such Ship or Vessel shall also be 
Shah's Artillery, with tumbrells, ammunition wagons, &c. amounting to fifty | forfeited. 
carriages, claimed my protection through the Bolan Pass. Opposed in like 
manner by a numerous enemy greater part of the way—with horses that could | any British Possessions in the West Indies and South America, and into the 
not draw, and boys who could not ride—compelled to halt (for these reasons) | Mauritius, any Coffee the Produce of any British Possessions within the Li- 
every alternate day in this mountainous and rocky defile, destitute of all pro- | mits of the East India Company’s Charter, and also any Sugar the Produce 
wender (our casualties of killed and wounded being increased by men dying | of any British Possessions within the Limits of the East India Company's 
and going mad)—yet were all obstacles overcome, and the guns, with all I took | Charter into which the Importation of Sugar the Produce of any Foreign Coun- 


charge of, safely brought into Quettah. 


From thence I marched with Treasure over the Kojuk Pass, and arrived at | ported has been prohibited, and also any Rum the Produce of any British Pos- 


Candahar, Head Quarters of the army, on the day specified. 


Out of nineteen camels I lost during that campaign, the greater part fell in | Importation of Rum the Produce of any Foreign Country or of any British 


we ye of this duty, and much of my property destroyed. 


nder all these circumstances, and considering the value of the public stores | prohibited: Provided nevertheless, that no such Voffee, Sugar, or Rum shall 
I was the means of protecting, or recovering from the enemy, 1 trust I am not ] be entered in any British Possession in the West Indies or South America, or 
@attering myself in believing that the Government will regard this case as an | in the Island of Mauritius, as being the Produce of any British Possession with- 


eepecial one, and deserving of consideration.—I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) W. H. Dennie, Brigadier, Army of the Indus. 


Major Henderson, Offg. Mily. Auditor-General. 





THE NEW COLONIAL TRADE ACT. 


Anno Quinto and Sexto Victoria Regine. 
CAP. XLIX. 
An Act to amend the Laws for the regulation of the Trade of the British 
Possessions abroad. 
[Passed 16th July, 1842.] 

Whereas an Act was passed in the Third and Fourth years of the Reign of 

His late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled, An Act to regulate the 

Trade of the British Possessions abroad, hereinafter designated as ‘* The Pos- 

sessions Act :” And whereas it is expedient to make certain alterations and 

amendments therein: Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Must Excellent 

Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 

poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authori- 

ty of the same, That, except as hereinafter is provided, from and after the 

Fifth Day of July One thousand eight hundred and forty three so far as relates 

to the British Possessions in North America, and from and after the Fifth Day 

of April One thousand eight hundred and forty three so far as relates to the 

British Possessions in South America and the West Indies, and from and after 

the Fifth Day of July One thousand eight hundred and forty three so far as re- 

lates to the Mauritius, this Act shall come into and be and continue in full 

Force and Operation for all the Purposes mentioned herein. 

‘TI. And whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Fourth Year 

of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act for granting cer- 

tain Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations of America ; for continuing, 
amending, and making perpetual an Act passed in the Sixth Year of the Reign 
of His late Majesty King George the Second, intituled An Act for the better 
securing and encouraging the Trade of His Majesty's ~~ Colonies in Ame- 
rica ; for applying the produce of such Duties and of the Duties to arise by vir- 
tue of the said Act, towards defraying the expenses of defending, protecting 
and securing the said Colonies and Plantations ; for explaining an Act made 
in the Twenty fifth Year of the Reign of King Charles the Second, intituled 

An Act for the encouragement of the Greenland and Eastland Trades, and for 

the better securing the Plantation Trade ; and for altering and disallowing se- 

veral Drawbacks on Exports from this Kingdom and more effectually prevent- 
ing the clandestine conveyance of Goods to and from the said Colonies and 

Plantations, and improving and securing the Trade between the same and the 

United Kingdom, the following Duties are chargeable upon Wines imported 

into the British possessions in America ; (that is to say,) 

For every Ton of Wine of the growth of the Madeiras, or of any other 
Island or place from whence such Wine may be lawfully imported, and 
which shall be so imported from such Islands or places, the sum of Seven 
Pounds : 

For every Ton of Portugal, Spanish, or any other Wine (except French 
Wine,) imported from the United Kingdom, the sum of Ten Shillings : 
And whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act for re- 
pealing certain Duties in the British Colonies and Plantations granted by seve- 
ral Actsof Parliament, and also the Duties imposed by an Act made in the 
last Session of Parliament upon certain East India Goods exported from the 
United Kingdom, and for granting other Duties instead thereof, and for further 
encouraging, regulating, and securing several Branches of the Trade of this 
Kingdom and the British Dominions in America,the following Duties are charge- 
able upon Molasses and Syrups and British Pimento imported into the British 

Possessions in America ; (that Is to say,) 

For every Gallon of Molasses and Syrups (except as in the same Act is 
mentioned,) One Penny : 

For every pound weight Avoirdupois of Briush Pimento (except as in the 
same Act is mentioned,) One Halpenny : 

And whereas, under or by virtue of an Act passed in the Fourteenth Year of 

the Reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled An Act to 

establish a Fund towards further defraying the charges of the Administration of 

Justice and support of the Civil Government within the province of Quebec in 

America, the following Duties are chargeable on Brandy, Rum, and Spirits im- 

ported into any Port of Canada ; (that is to say,) 

For every Gallon of Brandy or other Spirits of the Manufacture of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, Three Pence : 

For every Gallon of Rum or other Spirits which should be imported or 
brought from any of His Mayesty’s Sugar Colonies in the West Indies, 
Six Pence : 

For every Gallon of Rum or other Spirits which should be imported or 
brought from any other of His Majesty’s Colonies or Dominions in Ame- 
rica, Nine Pence : 

Forevery Gallon of Foreign Brandy or other Spirits of Foreign Manufacture 
imported or brought from the United Kingdom, One Shilling : 

For every Gallon of Rum or Spirits of the Produce or Manufacture of any of 
the Colonies or Plantations in America not in the Possession or under the 
Dominion of His Majesty, imported from any other Place except the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, One Shilling : 

And whereas it is expedient that the several hereinbefore mentioned Duties 
imposed by the said Acts respectively should be repealed ; be it therefore en- 
acted, That so much of each of the said Three several Acts of His late Ma- 
jesty King George the Third as imposes or authorises the charge of the herein- 
befure mentioned Duties upon Wine, Molasses, Pimento, and Spirits respec- 
tively, shall be and the same is hereby repealed. 
I{I. And whereas by the said Possessions Act it was enacted, that the seve- 
ral sorts of Goods enumerated and described in the Jable therein mentioned 
denominated * A Table of Prohibitions and Restrictions,”’ should be prohibited 
to be imported or brought either by Sea or inland Navigation into the British 
Possessions in America, or should be so imported or brought only under the 
Restrictions mentioned in such Table, according as the several Sorts 6f Goods 
are set forth therein, and that if any Guods should be imported or brought in- 
to any of the British Possessions in America contrary to any of the Restric- 
tions mentioned in such Table in respect of such Goods, the same should be 
forfeited ; and that if the Ship or Vessel in which such Goods should be im- 
ported should be of less Burden than Seventy Tons, such Ship or Vessel should 
also be forfeited : And whereas it is expedient that the Prohibitions established 
by the lastly hereinbefore mentioned recited Enactment should be materially 
modified, and that for this Purpose the said Enactment should be repealed, and 
such Prohibitions should be enacted as hereinafter are mentioned ; be it there- 
fore enacted, That so much of the said Possessions Act as prohibits the Im- 
portation of the Goods enumerated and described in the Table in the said Act 
contained and hereinbefore mentioned, such as declares the Forfeiture of such 
Goods, and of certain Vessels importing the same, as hereinbefore mentioned, 
shall be repealed. 
IV. And be it enacted, That the several sorts of Goods enumerated or de- 
scribed in the Table following, denominated ‘* A Table of Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions,” are hereby prohibited to be imported or brought, either by Sea or 
by inland Carriage or Navigation, into the British Possessions in America or 
the Mauritius, or shall be so imported or brought only under the restrictions 
mentioned in such Table, according as the several sorts of such Goods are set 
forth therein ; (that is to say,) 


A TABLE OF PROHIBITIONS AND RESTRICTIONS. 
Gunpowder, Ammunitions, Arms, or Utensils of War, prohibited to be im- 
ported, except from the United Kingdom or from some other British Pos- 
session, Coffee, Sugar, not being retined, in Bond in the United King- 
dom, Molasses, Rum, being the produce or mauufacture of an British Pos- 
session within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, except 
and subject as hereinafter is provided, or being 0! Foreign Produce or Ma- 
nufacture, prohibited to be imported into any of the British Possessions on 
the Continent of South America or in the West Indies (the Bahama and 
Bermuda Islands not included,) or into the Mauritius, except to be ware- 
housed for exportation only, and may also be prohibited to be imported 
into the Bahama or Bermuda Islands by Her Majesty's Order in Council. 
Base or Counterfeit Coin, Books, such as are prohibited to be imported into 
the United Kingdom, prohibited to be imported. 
And if any Goods shall be imported or brought into any of the British Posses- 


be forfeited ; and if the Ship or Vessel in which such Goods shall be import- 


V. Provided always, and be it enacted, That it shall be lawful to import into 


try or of any British Possession into which Foreign Sugar may be legally im- 
session within the Limits of the East India Company’s Charter into which the 


Possession into which Foreign Sugar or Rum may be legally imported has been 


in the Limits of the East India Company's Charter from which the same may 
be legally imported under the Proviso last aforesaid, unless the Master of the 









cer of the Customs at the Port of Importation such certificates of Origin as 
hereinafter is mentioned, under the Hand and Seal of the proper Officer at the 
Place where the same shall have been taken on board ; me such Master shall 
also make and subscribe a Declaration before the proper Officer of the Cas- 
toms that such Certificate was received by him at the Place where such Cof- 
fee, Sugar, or Rum was taken on board, and that the Coffee, Sugar, 
or Rum so imported is the same as is mentioned therein; and such 
Certificate of Origin shall, as regards Coffee, certify that a Declaration in Wri- 
ting had been made and signed before the Officer giving such Certificate, the 
Contents of which he be believed to be true, by the Shipper of such Coffee, that 
the same was really and dona fide the Produce of some British Possession ; and 
such Certificate of origin shall, as respects Sugar, state the-name of the Dis- 
trict in which such Sugar was produced, the quantity and quality thereof, the 
number and denomination of the packages containing the same, and the name 
of the Ship in which they were laden and the Master thereof, to the Officer gi- 
ving the same,by the Shipper of such Sugar,and shall likewise certify that there 
had been produced a Certificate under the hand and seal of the Collector or 
Assistant Collector of the Land or Customs Revenue of the District within 
which such Sugar was produced, that such Sugar was of the Produce of the 
District, and that the Importation into such District of Foreign Sugar, or Su- 
gar the growth of any British Possession into which Foreign Sugar can be le- 
ally imported, is prohibibited ; and such Certificate of origin shall, as respects 
wid state the name of the District in which such Rum was produced, the 
quantity and strength thereof, the number and denomination of the packages 
containing the same, the name of the Ship in which they were laden and of 
the Master thereof, and shall also testify that there had been produced to the 
party giving such Certificates, by the Shipper of such Rum, a Certificate un- 
der the hand and seal of the Collector or Assistant Collector of the Land or 
Customs Revenue of the District within which such Rum was produced, that 
the same was the production of such District. 
VI. And whereas by the said Possessions Act it is enacted that there shall 
be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto Her Majesty the several Duties of 
Customs as the same are respectively set forth in Figures in the Table of Du- 
ties thererein-after contained, upon Goods, Wares, and Merchandize imported 
or brought into any of Her Majesty’s Possessions in America, and in and by 
the said Table certain articles are therein declared to be exempted from or free 
of such Duties ; and it is by the said Possessions Act provided, that no great- 
er Proportion of the Duties imposed thereby, except as therein excepted, shall 
be charged upon any Article which is subject also to Duty under any of the Acts 
therein referred to, or subject also to Duty underany Colonial Law, than the 
Amount, if any, by which the Duty charged by the said Possessions Act should 
exceed such other Daty or Duties ; and itis thereby further provided, that the 
full Amount of the Duties mentioned therein, whether on account of such for- 
mer Acts, or on account of such Colonial Law, or on account of the said Pos- 
sessions Act, shall be levied and recovered and received under the Regulations 
and by the Means and powers of the said Possessions act : And whereas it is 
expedient that the said Duties should be repealed, and other Duties substituted 
in lieu thereof : be it therefore enacted, That the herein-before recited Enact- 
ment imposing Duties upon Goods, Wares, and Merchandize imported or 
brought into any of Her Majesty’s Possessions in America, and so much of 
the said Possessions Act as extends any of such Duties to the Manritius, and 
the said Duties and Exemptions so imposed and established by the said Posses- 
tions Act, and the said several Enactments in relation thereto, which are here- 
in-before recited, shall be repealed 
VII. And be it enacted, That there shall be raised, levied, collected, and 
paid unto Her Majesty the several Duties of Customs as the same are respec- 
tively set furth in Figures in the Table of Duties herein-after contained, upon 
Goods, Wares and Merchandize not being the Growth, Production, or Manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the British Possessions in Ame- 
rica, or of the Mauritius, or of any of the British Possessions within the Limits 
of the East India Company’s Charter, or the Produce of any of the British 
Fisheries, imported or brought into any of the British Possessions in America 
or the Mauritius by Sea or inland Carriage or Navigation : 


TABLES OF DUTIES. 


s. d. 

Wheat Flour, the Barrel of 196 lbs. 2 0 
Fish of Foreign Taking or Cu- 2 Dried or Salted, the Cwt. 2 0 
ring. § Pickled, the Barrel, 4 0 

Meat, salted or cured, the Cwt. 3 (0 
Butter, “ 8 0 
Cheese, “a 5 0 
Cofiee, <4 5 0 
Cocoa, i 1 6 
Molasses, 3 0 
Sugar unrefined, % 5 0 


Retined Sugar, the Produce of and refined ) 20 per Ceatum 
in Foreign Countries. ; ad valorem 
Tea,unless imported direct from \ 
China, or unless imported | 


from the United Kingdom or }>per Pound, 0 1 
from any of the British Pos- | 
sessions, ) 
Spirits : 
Rum, per Gallon, 0 6 
Other Spirits and Cordials, a 1 0 


Glass Manutactures, 
Silk Manufactures, 


15 per Centum ad valorem 
Spermaceti, 


Wine whether bottled or not, \ 

Cotton Manufactures, 

Linen ditto, 

Woolen ditto, 

Leather ditto, 

Pape . 

A ee — 7 per Centum ad valorem 


Clocks and Watches, 
Manufactured Tobacco, 
Soap, 
Candles, other than Spermaceti, 
Corks, Cordage, and Oakum, 
Oil, Blabber, Fins, and Skins, the Produce of Fish and Creatures living in the 
Sea, of Foreign Fishing, 15 per Centum ad valorem, 
Articles not enumerated, except such as are com- ) 
prised or referred to in the subjoined Table of > 4 per Centum ad valorem. 
Exemptions, ; 
And if any of the Goods hereinbefore proposed to \ 

be charged with Duty, except Sugar and Tea, Such Goods shall only be 

shall be imported through the United Kingdom | charged with three fourths 

(having been warehoused therein, and being ex- ( of the Duties herein before 

ported fromthe Warehouse, or the Duties there- | proposed. 

on, if there paid, having been drawn back, 

TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS. 

Coin, Bullion, and Diamonds. Horses, Mules, Asses, Neat Cattle, and all 
other Live Stock. Hay and Straw. Tallow and Raw Hides. Salt. Rice. 
Corn and Grain unground. Biscuit or Bread. Meal or Four, except Wheat 
Fiour. Fresh Meat. Fresh Fish. Fruit and Vegetables, fresh. Carriages of 
Travellers. Wood and Lumber. Cotton Wool. Hemp, Flax, and Tow. 
Drugs. Gumsand Resins. Tortoise-shell. Manures of all kinds. Herrings, 
taken and cured by the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, and imported from 
thence. Provisions and Stores of every description, imported or supplied for 
the use of Her Majesty’s Land and Sea Forces. Al! Goods imported from the 
United Kingdom, after having there paid the Duties of Consumption, and im- 
ported from thence without Drawback. 

VIIL. And be it enacted, That the Articles enumerated or mentioned in the 
Table of Exemptions hereinbefore contained shall be imported without pay- 
ment of any Duty under this Act, and also such of the following articles ; name- 
ly, Salted or cured Meat, Flour, Butter, Cheese, Molasses, Cork-wood, Cor- 
dage, Oakum, Pitch, Tar, Turpentine, Leather and Leather-ware, Fisermen’s 
Clothing and Hosiery, Fishing Cratt, Utensils, Instruments, and Bait, as shall 
be imported for the use of the British Fisheries in America, into any Place at 
or from whence any such Fishery is carried on, subject to such Regulations 
as the Commissioners of Customs, or the principal Officer of Customs at such 
Place, shall make, and which they and he are hereby empowered to establish, 
for the purpose of ascertaining that such articles are bona fide intended to be 
applied to the use of such Fisheries,or that such Provisions and Stores as afore- 
said are bona fide imported or supplied for the use of Her Majesty’s Land and 

Sea Forces. ‘ 

IX. And be it enacted, That there shall be raised, levied, collected and paid 
unto Her Majesty a Duty of Ten Pounds for every One Hundred Pounds of 
the value upon Sugar refined in Bond in the United Kingdom, not being of the 
growth of any of the British Possessions in America, or of the Mauritius, or 
of any of the British Possessions within the limits of the East India Com- 

pany’s Charter, imported or brought into any of the British Possessions in 
America, or into the Mauritius, by Sea or by Inland Carriage or Navi- 
gation. a 

X. And be it enacted, That if in any of the British Possessions in America 
or the Mauritius aay Duty be chargeable by any Colonial Law upon any Arti- 
cles being the Growth, Produce, or Manufacture of the United Kingdon, or of 











Ship importing the same shall have delivered to the Collector or principal Offi- 





the British Possessions in America, or of the British Possessions within the 
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Limits of the East India Company's Charter, or the Produce of the British 
Fisheries beyond the Duty, (if any) chargeable by such Colonial Law upon 
similar or Articles, the Imperial Duty hereby imposed upon such Foreign 
Articles shall be increased by such Excess or Amount (as the case may be) of 
the Duties so chargeable by such Colonial Law upon similar British Articles ; 
and that if in any of the British Possessions in America or the Mauritius any 
Duty be chargeable by any Colonial Law upon Tea imported direct from China, 
or imported from the United Kingdom or any of the British Possessions beyond 
the Duty (if any) chargeable by such Colonial Law upon Tea not so imported, 
the Imperial Duty hereby imposed upon Tea not so imported shall be in- 
creased by such excess or amount (as the case may be) of the Duties so 
chargeable by such Colonial Law upon Tea imported direct from China, or 
imported from the United Kingdom or from any of the British Possessions. 

XI. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty, 
by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, by any Order or Orders in Coun- 
cil to be issued from time to time, to direct that any article described in such 
Order, being an article chargeable under this Act as an unenumerated article 
with a duty of Four per centum ad valorem, shall be added to the List of Ex- 
ceptions hereinbefore set forth, and shall be free from such Duty, and from and 
after the time mentioned in such Order for the commencement of such ex- 
emption, not being less than six months from the date thereof, such exemption 
shall take effect, and such article shall thenceforth,whilst such Order shall con- 
tinue in force, be free from such Duty accordingly ; and any such Order may 
at any time be suspended or revoked by Her Majesty, with the advice of Her 
Privy Council, by any other Order in Council. 

XII. And be it enacted, That the Duties imposed by this Act shall be le- 
vied and recovered and received under the regulations and by the means and 
powers of the Possessions Act, except such of the said regulations as are re- 
pealed or altered by this Act. 

XIII. And be it enacted, That all sums of money granted or payable under this 
Act or under the Possessions Act, as Duties, Penalties, or Forfeitures, in the 
British Possessions in America or the Mauritius, shall be deemed and are 
hereby declared to be Sterling money of Great Britain ; and that such monies 
may be received and taken in Sterling money of Great Britain, or in Foreign | 
Coins at such Kates as shall be equivalent to Sterling money of Great Britain, 
and which shall have been fixed by any Proclamation issued by Her Majesty ; 
and that all Duties under this Act shall be paid and received in every part of 
the British Possessions in America and in the Mauritius according to the Im- 
perial Weights and Measures now by law established; and that, in all cases 
where such Duties are imposed according to any specific quantity or any specific 
value, the same shail be deemed to apply in the same proportion to any greater 
or less quantity or value; and that all such Duties shall be under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of the Customs. 

XIV. And be it enacted, That the net produce of the Duties so received 
by the means and powers of this Act shall be paid by the Collector of the Cus- 
toms into the hands of the Treasurer or Receiver General of the Colony, or 

other proper Officer authorized to reccive the same in the Colony in which the 
same shall be levied,to be applied to such uses as shall be directed by the local 
Legislatures of such Colonies respectively ; and that the produce of such Du- 
ties so received as aforesaid in the Colonies which have no local Legislature 


tween you, if you wil! let me, and save your ancient troop from the calamities 
of civil war. Where is Col. Draper?” 

The Colonel was non est. 

“ He will never come,” exclaimed the suttler (Mr. Beck, the landlord of the 
Dr. Jobnson, in Bolt-court), with an emphasis of triumph. 

“But he will come, for he told me so,’’ retorted the secretary; and sure 
— at that instant the gallant colonel was elbowing his way through the 
crowd. 

“Now, then,” said Sir Peter, “ let us go to business. Colonel, you charge 
Mr. Beck with detaining your park of artillery, small arms, and other property. 
Be 80 good as to describe them.” 

The secretary recapitulated two pistols, and 21 “ great guns in miniature,” 
a mortar on the same scale, a quantity of banners, a stuffed owl in a glass- 
case, and a series of their most eminent past-colonels in gilt frames. 

**And Mr. Beck,” continued Sir Peter, ‘ asserts a lien upon them, in virtue 
of an account which he has charged against you, and which you dispute. Let 
me see it,”” 


The Secretary produced the account, and Sir Peter proceeded to read as fol- 
ows :-— 





Paid officer Moody for powder and wadding 2 £0 8 0 
Paid for repairing a mortar : : : : 01 0 
0 0 6 


Ditto for Pistol (query, pestle) 
Ditto for shot: : ° : : : : 000 

Sir Peter—So much for the ordnance department. [Great laughter]. But 
what’s thist * Paid for repairing Colonel Charles’s portrait.” I never heard 
of repairing a portrait before. What does it mean? 

Secretary—Unfortunately, sir, one night Colonel Charles got stabbed, and 
had his throat cut. [{mmense laughter.) I mean on canvass, of course. 

Sir Peter—The Troop might use their knives and forks to better purpose ; 
and so I see they do—*' for 46 suppers at 2s. 6d. per head, 5I. 151.” This, I 
suppose, is in the victualling department? You don’t dispute these items? 

The secretary replied in the negative ; but there were other charges marked 
| In the account, of which no bills of particulars had ever been delivered, and 
one or two which the troop had paid, and not Mr. Beck. 

he Peter, after some labour in vain, suggested that the affair had better be 
referred, 





Exchange at New York'on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4.a7 per cent. prem. 


CEN ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1842. 

















| THE BALLOT. 

By frequent agitation, it has generally been found that that which in the 
first instance was not looked upon in a favourable light, gradually became more 
familiar, gained adherents, and was ultimately carried by a vast majority. 

Such, however, has not been the case with regard tothe Ballot, and it is to 





shall and may be applied in such manner as shall be directed by the Commis 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

XV. And be it enacted, That goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, or Sark, when imported from such 
Islands into the British Possessions in America or the Mauritius, shall be 
admitted to entry upon payment of the same Duties as are payable 
upon the like goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom or of 
any of the said Possessions,upon production to the principal Officer of Customs 
at the Port of Importation of the proofs now required by Law that such goods 
are the production or manufacture of the Islands aforesaid. 

XVI. And whereas the herein-before recited provisoes contained in the said 
Possessions Act,which provide that no greater proportion of the Duties imposed 
by that Act shall be charged upon any article which is subject also to Duty un- 
der any Colonial Law,than the amount, if any,by which the Duty charged by the 
said Possessions Act shall exceed such other Duties, and that the 
full amount of the Duties mentioned in the said Possessions Act, 
whether on Account of such former Acts, or on account of such Colo- 
nial Law, or on account of the said Possessions Act, should be levied and re- 
covered and received under the Regulations and by the means and powers of 
the said Possessions Act, have been understood and acted on in divers different 
senses in the several British Possessions in America and the Mauritius, and in 
some of the aforesaid Possessions certain Duties have been imposed by the Co- 
lonial Legislatures or other Authorities having the power to impose Duties, 
which Duties have been expressly directed by the Colonial Acts, or Ordinances 
imposing the same, to be in addition to or over and above the Duties imposed 
by the said Possessions Act, and in these and others of the aforesaid Posses- 
sions the Duties respectively imposed upon articles by the said Possessions Act, 
and by the Colonial Acts and Ordinances in such Possessions, have, notwith- 
standing the aforesaid provisoes, been collected in full without any such abate- 
ment as in the said Provisves is contemplated: And whereas it is expedient 
that such Collection in full of the said Imperial and Colonial Duties shall be 
held to be good in Law, notwithstanding the aforesaid Provisoes : And where- 


as doubts have been entertained whether the Duties imposed upon the Impor- | 


tation of goods, wares, or merchandize into the West Indies by the said Pos- 
sions Act are, under the Provisions of that Act, leviable upon the like goods, 
wares,and merchandize imported into the Mauritius from the United Kingdom : 
And vhereas, notwithstanding such doubts, the aforesaid Duties have been le- 
vied upon goods, wares, and merchandize so imported into the Mauritias from 
the United Kingdom, and it is expedient that the levying of the same should 
be held good in Law ; be it therefore enacted, That from and after the passing 
of this Act, no personal Action, Suit, or other Proceeding shall be prosecuted 
or commenced against any Officer of Her Majesty's Customs, or any Officer or 
other Person authorized by the Legislature or other proper Authorities of any 
of the aforesaid British Possessions, for or in respect of such Officer or Person 
having levied Duties imposed by the said Possessions Act upon the Importa- 
tion of any article in full, without making any deduction therefrom in respect 
of Duties imposed by any Colonial Law or Ordinance upon the same article, or 
for or in respect of such oflizer or other Person having levied Duties imposed 
upon the Importation of any article by any Colonial Law or Ordinance in full, 
without making any abatement or deduction therefrom in respect of the Duty 
imposed by the Possessions Act upon the same article ; and that no personal 
Action, Suit, or other proceeding shall be prosecuted or commenced against 
any Officer of Her Majesty’s Customs, or any other Officer or other Person 
empowered by the proper Authorities to collect Duties in the Mauritius, for or 
in respect of such Officer or other Person having levied the like Duties upon 
the Importation of any goods, wares, or merchandize into the Mauritius from 
the United Kingdom as are imposed by the said Possegions Act upon the Im- 
portation of goods, wares, or Merchandize into the West Indies; and if any 
Action or Suit, or other Proceeding whatsoever, shall be prosecuted or com- 
menced against any Officer of Customs, or other Officer or Person as afore- 
said, by reason of any thing done as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the De- 
fendant in any such Action or Suit or other Proceeding as aforesaid to apply to 
the Court in which such Action shall be brought during the sitting of such 
Court, or to any Judge of such Court during Vacation, for Stay of Proceed- 
ings, and such Court and such Judge respectively shall stay such Proceedings 
accordingly ; and all payments which may have been made in respect of the 
Duties so levied in full, or without abatement or deduction as aforesaid, or in 
respect of such Duties so levied upon the Importation of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize into the Mauritius as aforesaid, shall be held to have been good, and 
shall not be recoverable at Law from any Person or Persons who may have re- 
ceived the same. _ . 


be hoped that the defeat which attended Mr. Ward’s motion in the House of 
| Commons on a late occasion, will prevent the subject being again entertained 
|in the British Legislature. 

On an analysis of the divisions which have taken place on this question, 
since its introduction in 1833, it will be found that the party gained strength 
in 1837 and 1838. On every division, however, a large majority have been op- 
posed to it, and the last, amounting to 133 (157 only voting for Mr. Ward’s 
motion, and 290 against it,) will likely prove its death blow. 

The late exposures of bribery af elections, and Lord John Russell’s intro- 
duction of a bill to prevent bribery, gave a favourable opportunity to the friends 
of the ballot to push that question, which resulted as we have mentioned. The | 
Ballot, of itse!f, is perhaps not so much to be dreaded, as the subsequent radi- 
cal changes which it is more than likely would be attempted to be introduced, 
if the party once obtained a majority—among these we may mention, universal 
suffrage. In popular elections for members of the legislature, we doubt if, 
what may be termed bribery, can be altogether put down. Those who have 
influence will use it, and it matters little whether the bribe consists in money, 
or goods, or a verbal promise to use influence for the benefit of the party 
| or any portion of his family, or that the vote was given under the hope that 

that influence would be used for the party’s advantage, although no word or 
promise passed,—still the vote in such a case is given under corrupt mo- 
tives—for the advantage of self, and not the common good. 
| Wherever influence is used—whether by actual gift, intimidation, or pros- 
| pect of personal gain, the vote is equally corrupt, and we doubt if any law 
| which can be made, will have the effect of putting asgle the use of whatever 
| influence a candidate may have, to secure his election. Much, however, we 
| consider might be done in allowing a free chuice to electors, by the vote being 








| given in private, and recorded by a sworn recorder, whose duty it would be to 
| give a faithful return at the end of the polling, of the amount of votes for each 
| candidate, without specifying the names of the voters. 
| This plan would give to voters all the benefit of the ballot, while it would 
| not be liable to its abuse. But even this would not prevent every influence be- 
ing used to procure votes,—at the same time, it would relieve the voter from 
| the promises, threats, and abuse, to which, under the present system, he is so 
| liable, In no other way do we see so likely an advantage to be gained to- 
| wards purity of election. 
| The following statement shows the results of the various divisions that have 
| already taken place on the question :— 


1833—For the motion.... 2... ..ccccccce cece 106 
Against it... 220. cece ence cece cccees 211 
Majority against........-....-...-- -—105 
ee ee re 146 
Against it 2... 2.20 eee e cnee cece cccece 319 
Majority against ........cecccceeee —173 
ee er re 88 
AG@GINEE 10s oo on 5c secs ccc coccccscssce 139 
Majority against............. eee ——51 
ee og ee ee rere 155 
Against It... 2 020 cone ce cece cece cece 267 
Majority against.........2........ ——112 
1838—For the motion........... Sie bcd ante 200 
AGAiNGl it... 2222 meee ence cece cccscs 317 
Majority against................-- —l17 
SOS — << Oe UO GIOLION.. 5 oc 0000 sce 0 cbse cscese 218 
Against it... 2.20 cece ccevccsccccess 985 
Majority against ..............0-- —l117 
1089 «FOES GROEN 4 occ ccc ssctcccensnsss 157 
Against it......-. @ abs ccsecdsocssces DOU 
Majority against............-....- ——133 


THE LATE COL. DENNIE. 
The fate of this gallant officer, who fell so gloriously in the sortie from Jellala- 


XVII. And be it enacted, That in any British Possession in America in bad, excites much sympathy throughout the British army ; and as his case is 


which the Imperial Duties imposed by the said Possessions Act and the Co- 
lonial Duties imposed by the Laws of such Possession have both been custom- 
arily levied in full without making any deduction from the Imperial Duties in 


. = usti , 
respect of the Colonial Duties, or from the Colonial Duties in respect of the Im- pumas toals memery 


perial Duties, it shall be lawful, from and after the passing of this Act, for the 
Officers of the Customs and other Officers duly authorized to coutinue so to 
levy in full such Imperial and Colonial Duties respectively during the con- 
tinuance of the said Possessions Act, any thing in the said Possessions Act 
contained in anywise notwithstanding ; : 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That this Act may be amended or repealed by 
any Act to be passed in this present Session of Parliament. 





LONDON POLICE 
_ Guildhall.—The Lumber Troop.—The veriest stranger, on entering the jus- 
tice-room on Tuesday, might have perceived that there was something beyund 
common inthe wind. Along the seats on either side of the alderman were 
arranged the leaders of two great contending factions, grave and taciturn, as 
became men having mighty imterests in their keeping; while behind them 
stood in close array a crowd of their respective partisans. ** Who are they 
was whispered amongst the spectators; and when it was generally bruited 
through the Court that the occupiers of the seat on the right were the chief 
military authorities of the renowned Lumber Troop, and that they were about 
to impeach their suttler, who sat ‘hi nself a host amidst a host of friends,” on 
the left, for a breach of their articles of war, expectation stood on tiptoe, and 

curiosity turned both her hands into ear-trumpets. 
“ Well, gentlemer,” said Sir Peter Laurie, “I am now ready to decide be- 


not yet properly understood, we have been at some pains to extract from the 
Bombay Times such information as appears to elucidate the matter and render 
The narrative, apart from its immediate reference to 
Col. Dennie, will be found very interesting, we trust, to the general reader. 
That Col. Dennie was ill-used by Lord Keane seems certain; that the 


would ultimately have been done him we are assured—for his merits 
were too transcendent to be wholly extinguished or obscured by the 
jealousy of others, however high in rank, or powerful in influence. 
This is sufficiently shown by the pointed and distinguished manner 
and deplores his death. The fact moreover of his having received the appoint- 
ment of Aide-de-camp to the Queen is sufficient to show that his merits and ser- 
vices were appreciated at home. Other honours and rewards would have fol- 
lowed, and had he survived the siege, he himself would have been satisfied with 
the bounty that his country would have poured upon him. 

Col. Dennie had the misfortune, early in the Affghan campaign, to have 
some difference with the commander in charge of the expedition. 


ed. But being high blooded and obstinate, one would not yield, and the other 








would not forgive ; and hence the dispute proceeded to the lengths that our 


———— 


Horse Guards was slow to give him redress is also certain—but that justice | 


in which the new Governor General, Lord Ellenborough, speaks of his services | 


This was, | 
perhaps, not very extraordinary when the dispositions of the two are consider- | 5 feet 6 inches wide, contains a group of eight figures in halflength, by Ribera, 


Dennie was not sufficiently rewarded, and the reason thereof can only be attri- 
buted to the ill-will of his superiors,who did not bring his claims properly before 
Lord Hill and the government at home. Tobe sure it may be said that Lord 
Hill did know, or ought to have known, that Col Dennie was slighted, agd should 
have rescued him from those who were persecuting him, but it should be borne 
in mind that no government likes to displease a victorious general, and that if 
the government were in all cases to interfere between a general in command 

and his brigadiers and colonels, the discipline of an army would be speedily at 
an end. Injustice is often obliged to be tolerated for the time for the public 
weal, but a wise and just government never fails to seek an early opportunity 
of doing the aggrieved party justice ; and that such was the intention of the 
British Government, we think is apparent in the fact of their giving him the 
honourable appointment we have just mentioned, viz., that of Atd-de-camp to 
the Queen. 





THE ARMY. 

The 69th Regiment, we learn, is now at Halifax, waiting the arrival of the 
Rifle Brigade daily expected from Bermuda ; on the arrival of that corps, the 
69th will leave Halifax for England. 

The 83rd Regiment.—The following address was presented to Lieut.-Col. 
Trydell, on the departure of the 83rd from London, for Toronto, of which gar- 
rison it now forms a part :— 

To “ieut.-Col. Trydell, Major Commanding Her Majesty's 83rd 
Regiment of Foot. 

Sir,—We the undersigned inhabitants of the Town of London and its vici- 
nity cannot suffer the departure of the Regiment under your Command without 
the assurance of our deep regret at its leaving us, and the expression of our 
admiration of the high character which it has so deservedly obtained. 

We contribute our testimony ta, and duly appreciate the gentlemanly and 
urbane conduct of yourself and your officers towards us all, and the soldierlike 
and excellent behaviour of the Non-Commissioned Officers and men under 
your command during the sojourn of the Regiment in our Town. 

The short period intervening between the drafting of this address and your 
departure will render it impossible for many of the inhabitants to sign it, but 
we are convinced that we are only expressing the feelings of every heart in our 
town and neighbourhood in saying, that one and all regret the departure of the 
Gallant Eighty Third; one and all as they leave will inwardly pray God speed 
them. 

Wishing you Sir, as well as the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Privates under your command, all success, health and happiness.—We are, 
Your very faithful Sincere Servants. 

Here followed the signatures of ninety-two principal inhabitants. 

London, C.W., 5th July, 1842. 

London, Canada West, 6th July, 1842. 

Gentlemen,—I beg you will accept my most sincere thanks for the flattering 
and handsome address with which you and the inhabitants of London have 
honoured me and the Regiment under my command on the occurrence of its 
departure from London, and conveying to them the acknowledgment of the 
pleasure and gratification offered by the testimony of so highly respectable a 
body, as to the conduct and demeanour of the Regiment, during a sojourn of 
upwards of two years, for which period we have enjoyed the attention and civi- 
lity of all classes, and witnessed the industry of the inhabitants, and improve- 
ment of the town,—we shall ever rejoice in its welfare, and I, as well as on 
behalf of the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates, beg to offer 
our expression of the warmest regard and esteem, and to wish you, gentlemen 
and inhabitants, all future happiness, peace and prosperity.—I have the honor 
to remain, Gentlemen, Your most obd’t Servant, 

B. Tryvext, Lt.-Col. Commanding 83rd Regiment. 

The removal of troops from one station to another, affords an opportunity at 
all times most agreeable, of alluding to the high character they bear for disci- 
pline, order, and sobriety. 

This, we are aware, is mainly attributable to the gentlemanly conduct and de- 
portment of the officers attached to the different regiments—an example which 
must have a powerful and happy effect on the noble fellows they command. 
At the same time much credit is due to the non-commissioned officers, who, as 
a body, have for some time past risen very considerably in general estimation. 

The non-commissioned officers of a Regiment have much in their power, in 
promoting discipline and good order. The medium of communication betwixt 
officer and man, and in the confidence of both, it is in their power to rectify the 

first appearance of misunderstanding, and allay passions which, improperly 
fanned, might in the end create much annoyance ; and it is in their power also, 
to hide those little delinquencies of the soldier, which would require to be visit- 
ed with displeasure if known or brought under the cognizance of his comman- 
der. 

In alluding then to the discipline of the British Army stationed in British 
America, we have great pleasure in being afforded an opportunity of paying 
this short tribute to a service, for the members of which we entertain the high- 
est respect, and from amongst whom we have had the pleasure of numbering 
many of our warmest friends. 

At the period of the departure of Maj. Gen. Sir Jas. Macdonnell, it was re- 
gretted that he did not pass through this city, as we are aware that his coun- 
trymen were prepared to receive him in the manner in which “ the bravest soldier 
in the British Army ” ought to be received, and which could not have failed to bey 
most gratifying to his feelings. Although his friends were disappointed, we 
have great pleasure in recording the intention, and of adding our own opinion 
of Sir James’ worth as aman, and exalted talents as a soldier. 

Since writing the above, we are in possession of the Bermuda Royal Ga- 
zette of the 2nd inst., from which we extract the following : 

The 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, under the command of Major Sullivan, ha- 
ving been relieved from duty in this Gargison, by the 2nd Battalion 20th Regi- 
ment, embarked on Saturday morning last on board the Transport Ship Java, 
(No. 20,) for Halifax. This meritorious Corps, during their residence here, 
have scrupulously maintained their character for sobriety and orderly behaviour, 
not a riot, in which they participated, having occurred during a nine months’ 
residence ; this general good conduct speaks highly favourable for both Officers 
and Men, and must be attributed to a steady, firm adherence to Military disci- 
pline and mutual good feeling, pledges of confidence in time of need. 

The 2nd Battalion 20th Regt. struck their tents at the encampment, and 
marched into the Barracks, quitted by the Rifle Brigade on Saturday evening. 
The Java sails to-day.—(Communicated from St. Georges.) , 

Rirte Bricane.—The first reserve Battalion was about to embark in Eng- 
land inthe Premier for Halifax. ¢ ‘ 

The Transport Ship Java, (No. 20,) in 37 days from Cork, with the 2nd Bat- 
talion 20th Regt., reaghed Murray’s Anchorage on Sunday last. This Batta- 
lion is Onder the command of Mayor Frederick J. Croad, and consists of 18 
serjeants 18 corporals, 13 drummers, and 452 privates ; 36 women and 37 
children. 

Lord Ashburton, we understand, may be expected m this city to-day—he 
having communicated his intention of embarking for England at an early date, 
in consequence of which H. M. S. Warspite is preparing for sea. 

It is supposed that this noble frigate, having on board the British Ambassa- 
dor, will leave this port in a few days. 

The Corporation have kindly offered their Hall for the use of his Lordship 
during his stay in New York, but we have not heard that it is the intention of 
the British residents to entertain his Lordship publicly. 


FINE ARTS. 

[The following notice of the interesting Scriptural Paintings, now exhibiting 
in Broadway, has been kindly sent to us by a friend whose judgment and good 
taste are to be relied on. We can with confidence recommend these works of 

| Art to the attention of connoisseurs in painting. 

| ‘There are two large pictures of the Spanish School, and one from the Bo- 

| lognese, undoubted originals and in the grand style of Art, at present on exhi- 
bition at the Apollo Rooms, near Canal street, 410 Broadway, well worthy the 

We have looked at them, 











attention of all connoisseurs and lovers of the Arts. 
and question if there be any of their class at all comparable with them in this 
country. A brief notice will give some idea of the merits of these works. The 
subjects are scriptural. 

1. Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple, a picture 4 feet high by 


popularly known as Spagnioletto, a name given to him by the Italians, amongst 
whom he lived and painted in the 17th century. This picture,full two centuries 


| extracts describe, For the eminent services at Ghuznee and at Bameean, Col. old, has been preserved in its state of pristine freshness, the colours mellowed 
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and probably, by the hardening process of time, become more brilliant by age. 
It is painted in the severe style of the master, with what the Italians call solid 
impasto of colour, an effective chiar’ oscwro, with bright lights and deep sha- 
dows, and posed with all the dignity and energy demanded by the subject. 
The vrincipat igure is of course the juvenile Saviour, whose face is the por- 
traiture of confident truth and divine power. The action and countenances of 
the tors express the various emotions of surprise, doubt, and affected scorn, 
by which they are severally animated. The heads of Joseph and Mary intro- 
duced in passive contemplation of the scene, heighten by contrast the animation 
of the other figures. The heads of the Doctors have the appearance of por- 
traits, and are probably likenesses of some Italian and Spanish Monks of the 
day. The works of Ribera are much esteemed, se!dom come into the market, 
and maintain a high price. He had all the requisites of a great master, but 
expression was the quality in which he excelled. 
2. The raising of Lazarus, by Guercino. This picture, we learn from the 
owner, was brought from the Convent of the Capuchin Nuns, at Toledo, in 
Spain. It is not in so perfect a condition as the Ribera, having hung ina 
Corridor, exposed to the action of the outer atmosphere for two centuries, where- 
by the half lights have perished. The effect of this is merely to render the 
lights and shadows a little more abrupt than the painter left them. The com- 
position remains in all its characteristic force, a favourable specimen of the Bo- 
lognese School, the professed object of which was to unite in ore style the ex- 
cellencies of every other then known,—the grandeur of the Florentine with 
Michael Angelo at its head, the expression of the Roman which owned Raphael 
as its founder, the grace of the Parma School, with which the name of Corregio 
is identified, the colouring of the Venetian, which has come down the stream 
of time recommended to us by the superlative emanations from the palette of 
the great Titian. The production under consideration is 7 feet high by 8 feet 
6 inches wide. It combines sweetness of expression with dignity and a rich 
and natural invention, forcible colouring, and with bold and accurate drawing 
exhibits a marvellously free outline, deserving for these several rare qualities 
the attentive study of every Artist in these degenerate days, and of every lover 
ofthe Arts. Domenichino, Guido, and Guercino were the most celebrated 
pupils of the Caracci Bolognese School 
The Resurrection, by Zurbaran. This Spanish Painter was the Contem- 
porary and one of the Masters of Murillo, whom he insome respects excelled. 
Owing to the national jealousy of the Spaniards which has made it a penal of- 
fence to carry any Span'sh picture out of the Peninsula, and owing also to the 
ecclesiastical patronage of Zurliavan, which kept his pencil always employed 
upon works of a large size, for Monasteries and Churches, the productions 
of his genius have travelled very little beyond the confines of Spain. Being all 
in the possession of wealthy religious corporations they were never in the mar- 
ket forsale. The two French invasions of Spain in the present century brought 
many of these cherished pictorial treasures from their seclusion into the Euro- 
pean market. The more recent suppression of Monastic Establishments by the 
Spanish Government, and the actual demolition of nine-tenths of the monastic 
edifices,has sent many more upon tlieir travels. Within the last four years the King 
of the French has opened in the Roya! Museum of the Louvre,at Paris,a Spanish 
Gallery of 400 choice specimens of the Spanish school. The present example 
at the Apolla Rooms displays all the effulgent power of colour upon canvass 
for which Titian is justly celebrated as the Prince of colourists. But it has a 
dignity which his voluptuous pencil seldom attempted or attained. It would 
be difficult to imagine the power of the Art in addressing the external senses 
carried to a higher grade. There is an indescribable reality in the ascending 
figure of the Saviour, who has just burst from his tomb and is rising rapidly 
from the earth, leaving his astonished guards in various attitudes of wonder 


and alarm. The lower half of the figure is still inthe shadow of earthly night 
—in the shadow of the valley of death—a golden flood of celestial light er- 
velopes the head and upper part of the body. A crimson or lake-coloured 
mantle partly covers the figure, and partly floats in ample folds upon the air. 
The character of truth imparted to this garment, its erial buoyancy, and its 
numberless natural folds, evince the skill and powerful execution of the master. 
The same observation applies to the singular isolation of the principal figure, its 
perfect relief from the canvas and surrounding objects. This fine picture be- 
longed to the Carthusian Convent near Jerey in Spain, the most wealthy mo- 
nastic institution next to the Escurial in that country, owning a superficies of 
23 miles in territorial possessions, and located in the rich district to which we 
are indebted for our Jerey or Sherry wine. Its size, 13 feet 6 by 11, as well 
as its subject, mark its adaptation for ecclesiastical purposes. 





The Disowned, published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. It is sel- 
dom that we notice the re-print or re-publication of any work ; but we do so 
in this instance, under the belief, that the Harpers have the authority of the 
author, and the work is issued in a manner altogether superior to those issued 
from the newspaper press of this city. ‘ The Disowned is neatly printed in 
doubl : columns, oc tavo, containing 356 pages—price 25 cents. It is in this 
manner only, that the literature of other climes can be successfully diffused 
over this great continent, without injury to the author, and every one connected 
with the publication. 

Audubon’s Birds of America —Another number (No. 61) of this beautiful 
and interesting work is before ws, and contains plates and letter-press descrip 
tions of * The Rock Ptarmigan,”—* White-tailed Ptarmigan,”—‘+ Purple 
Gallinule,”—‘‘ The common Gallinule,” and the ‘“* American Coot.” 





The BvAMA 


upon our outward frame ; by degrees we find ourselves physically more alert, 
and mentally more clear in our perceptions ; but we cannot trace the footsteps 
of this ultimate benefit. In like manner, let us not unreasonably expect more 
at once towards the benefit of our moral and intellectual nature through the in- 
fluence of the drama. It is “‘ constant dripping ’’ which “ wears away stones, 4 
and is a succession of mental applications which produces a deep and permanent 
effect. 

The Dramatist, deserving of the name, is one who is capable of looking into 
the inmost recesses of his own heart, and of comparing what he finds there 
with all that he has seen and experienced in the world without. He is a close 
observer of character, and knows much concerning the various springs which 
set in motion that manifold operator, man ; he can trace motives to their con- 
sequences, and can refer effects back to their causes ; he can put forth promi- 
nently either the good or the evil principle, the former as an incentive, the latter 
as a beacon, and both made equally clear in the concatenation of events as he 
brings them out. He can move the soul by the beauty and appropriateness of 
his language, in short, he acts at once as a monitor and as a guide, and in either 
case without permitting his admirers to perceive that they are passive in his 
hands. No, the Drama is not and cannot be on the decline ; the fountains of 
love for it are too deep and have been too long established to be rooted out by 
the caprice of temporary fashion. 

We have much to say on this subject, among other things we would endea- 
vour to point out ‘ where the shoe really pinches.” We are obliged, however, 
to break off abruptly for the present, but shall continue our remarks in a future 
number. 


Park Theatre —The future movements with regard to this house are as yet 
secret. Preparations are in course, such as internal cleansing, and so forth, 
and it is said that the house will be opened about the 25th inst. We would fain 
hope that a really good stock company will be engaged, and that the manage- 
ment will depend upon their united exertions for success ; but upon this head, 
we have not heard anything definitely. 

Bowery Theatre.—This house has never closed during the warm weather, 
and has been doing a very fair business in the regular drama, assisted by a 
strong establishment of actors. During the last week Mr. Booth has been per- 
forming several of his most distinguished characters, and, being so popular a 
favourite, it is hardly necessary to add that he has drawn considerable audi- 
ences. 

Niblo’s Garden —The new Pantomime of “ Mazulme or the Night Owl,” 
calls together most dense congregations of people to witness its numerous at- 
tractions. The house is crowded nightly, long before the entertainments are 
commenced ; we have actually been unable to find a seat at half past seven, and 
the popularity seems to be rather mncreasing than otherwise. Miss Wells, also, 


is a “great card;”’ she is greeted with acclamations of applause wheresoever 
she appears. 





NEW MUSIC. 
The following beautiful song is just published by Atwill, No. 201 Broad- 
way. 
“* Neath the Willow, Love, we'll meet,’ sung by Mrs. Seguin, and dedica- 
ted to Miss Jane B Paterson by the composer Signor De Begns. ‘The poe- 


try is by Thos. F. Adams, Esq., and beautiful lyric poetry it is; and the music 
is most admirably adapted to the sentiment. The composer has certainly tasked 
himself to give a variety of strains suitable to the turns of description in the 
poetry, and has wrought those strains through musical resolutions which at 
ouce relieve the ear from that monotony of subject which 1s apt to grow tire- 
some, and accommodates the melodies to that playfulness of fancy which ought 
to be an attendant on songs of thiskind. The music is throughout in one mea- 
sure, that of 2-4, but commencing in three sharps, it resolves into the key of 
F, returns, resolves again into the key of D, returns, resolves back again, then 
into the minor of D from that into G, returns to the original key and ends ina 
sprightly manner. The song,is by no means difficult yet it will require a 
singer of good ear and one who is somewhat familiar with the use of the voice 
in chromatic passages. The mechanical part of this publication is admirable ; 
it is upon very superior paper, has a very tasteful scroll title, and, above all, 
the music itself is both clear in its type and correct in the matter. 





RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOUL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesant 
Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue,New York.—Mrs. JOKN THAKP LAW- 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
su verintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember next. 
F their references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus. 
Prospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville & 
Co . 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug. 6 


NIVERSICY OF QUEEN’sS COLLEGE, KINGSTON, CANADA —(Incorporated by 

Royal Charter MDCCUCXLIL.)—The next Session of Queen’s College will com- 
rence on Monday 3d October. and will extend, for Regular Studeuts in the Faculty of 
Arts. to the Ist July, 1843. 

‘The Classes for Logic and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev Thomas Liddell D.D. Edin, Principal of the University. 

The Classical department and that of Modern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Campbell, 
M A. Edin , Professor of Classical Literature 

The de \artment of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
of a Professor of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination b: fore the senatus Academicus on Three buoks of the Georgics or 
neid ot Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend 
ance for \hat purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. ; : 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees. are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
and £2 for each Class, for the Session.to be paid at Enirance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. , 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 








Being now on the verge of the period Which is known as the commencement 
of the * Fall” season in Theatricals, the question is again bronght up “Is 
the taste for the Drama on the decline, or not!” And we meet it frankly with 
the reply—even in the face of a huge majority against us—that it is no/ on the 
decline, nor will it be; and we could almost be inclined to proceed further 
and say, nor can it. The mistake we suspect arises from a mis-statement of 
the question ; if it had been propounded thus “ Are Theatricals upon the de- 
cline in America?” we should quite as unhesitatingly say yes ; but although 
these two matters appear always in connection, they are by no means analo- 
gous, and their relative excellence is entirely independent of each other. 

We have frequently, ere this, asserted that there is an essential principle in 
the human mind with which the Drama itself is associated in much the same 
manner as we find in chemical affinities. The spirit of curiosity and enquiry 
finds a medium through the drama, the gratification of the finest feelings and 
most refined tastes is effected through it; we can live over the past, we can 
anticipate the future, we can see the display of passions, principles, and ac- 
tions ; we can seize upon the reflections of the author as upon texts, examine 


them, amplify them, modify them, contradict them; they develope in our | 


minds the source of feeling and judgment which, lying dormant there, might 
otherwise have-slumbered on, to an indefinite time. We see an epitome of a 
certain career, upon which our attention being fastened, we cannot rid our- 
selves of the remembrance without weighing the characters and the incidents 
in the balance of our judgment, and such reflection, even if not infallibly cor- 
rect, is always beneficial to the faculties, always enlarging of the intellect, al- 
ways corrective of the heart and its impulses. True, this is not the case in- 
variably or in full measure with all who attend the representation of a drama, 
but it is so in a much larger degree than either the world in general, or the 
parties themselves, suspect ; the reflective feeling insinuates itself, and not 
unfrequently whilst we imagine that we are but criticising an actor or admiring 
the management of an incident, our secret soul is ®agaged ina sort of analysis 
of the principles there elicited. 

We are not to decide that good has not been imparted, that wisdom or know- 
ledge has not been communicated, that the avenues of the heart have not been 
opened, from the mere circumstance that we cannot estimate by length, breadth, 
or magnitude the boon which has been bestowed. As reasonably might we 
deny the action of the atmosphere upon our physical being, because we cannot 
weigh, measure, or see the essential fluid of which it is composed. If we fix 
our abode in what is ascertained to be a healthy situation, we do not expect to 
find instantaneous beneficial results ; we do not always find even a materially 
Gf cent respiration ; but gradually we perceive the effects on our spirits and 


nation, to attend the Lectures on any oue or more Branches in such order as they may 
wish 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communications to be addressed (post 
| paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, . 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPBELL. 

Professor Campbell! intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishmeut, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation. but in which ins ruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
meut in afl the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 

An experienced Master is expected from Britain to couduct this establishment, under 
| the supe:intendance of Professor C 





‘the aunual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
| yearly in advance. , 

The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Proferssr C receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Ki: gsten, Ist August. 1842 Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 

NO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 

of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to aunounce to his friends and 

the public, that he has just published his new ‘ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum its being weil 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction. 
This Rondo with seversl other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar’ 
| are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons on the above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 


AKRS LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Roberts & 

Co., so well known in England, Scotland and Ireland, have established a whole- 
sale Branch of their House in New York, at the Clarendon House, corner of Duane 
Street and Broadwav. 

The importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 

known, that its sale in Great Britain. &c., exceeds 

30,000 boxes weekly. : 
being more than one mil!ion and a half yearly, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weakly. ; 

For particulars of this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read the book of his life which may be had gratis of all 
the Agents in New York, and other parts of the United States, : 

The following are the duly appointed age.its in New York— 

Rushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, 86 William-st., 110 Broadway, and 10 
Astor House. a 

Abraham Sands & Co , druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
ver of Champ: rs-st. 

P. Dickie, 413 Broadway, corner of Lispenard-st. 

John B. Dodd, druggist, Broadway, corner of Bleecker-st. 

A.W Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store. 260 Bowery 

J. & J. Coddington. apothecaries. 227 Hudson street, corner of Spring-street. 

Dr. Symes & Brothers. 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street 

E. L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleeche.-stieet, corner of Jones-street. 

I. Wendover, druggist and apothecary, 141 Eighth avenue. ’ 

Brooklyn—Wm. Armstrong, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 184} Fulton 
street. — Aug. 13-tf. 

YLIFTON HOUSE.—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
C frout of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falis,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is bust in modern style, with Co- 














nlace at the Falls, and earnestly mvites the attention of the public eee 
"wita.. et *" ©, B, GRIFFEN, 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriber, with a view of 
meeting the hem greg of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases pat erm A for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance ani! punctuality, 
a ry 4 last ame | a have ope his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p-ices, with the assurance that the artic ume: 

shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. ween — 


Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from............... $18 to 24 
Pants, do CASSIMETE,.........-20---00.--2--- 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,.......... odbegheeuhewa 3 50 to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei own materialscan have their 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. SrReS Rene end 
N. B.—Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL, 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieut t J. Hosken, R.N., commander.. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tive Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpooi. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 
llth of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Live 1 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply Pye , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frontst, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lo 
O of the Adiniralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as coon 












From Liverpool From Bos' 

Acadia, Riery, Commander July oy : Aug. ‘- 
Columbia, Judkins, July 19, Aug. 16 

° Britannia, J. Hewitt, do Aug. 4, Sept. % 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug. 19, Sept. 17, 
Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Oct. 1, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Sept. 20, 

Passage Money—From Boston to Live: pool,..... " oe 
oe 


; ; EE RRS a-e- $20 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 

and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 

charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 

ay 21 sy 26 Broad-street. 

STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 

VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng) 
ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. | From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
_ %thOct., ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 

The price of o> to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6in,. H. W. T. & ll. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., * 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (uew) J B. Pell, master,i6th March July,and Nov, 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. 
Argo, C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §|Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, > i. > “ l€iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, . - - a, ee = er eo 
Emerald, |Howe, Apel GS, Aes. 6, Deo ti *§ @ * Hy '* @ 
Rhone, |J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 1€MJune 3, Oct. 1, Feb. 1} 
8, “ “ 


Ville de Lyon, \C. Stoddard, s ee. * Bh. » 8 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘“* 94, * 2%, “ 94 
“ + ] 








Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold: 16, » “I d¢{tuly 1, Nov. 1, March? 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, “on * @ “4 yo me, eS 
Duch d’Orleans,|A.Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb.ti “*§ 8 « 8, * & 
Suily, |WCThom sor} * 16, ‘* 16, ‘ J6}Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, W.W. Pell. ee - 7 - aa. 


These vessels are ali of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.| each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from Lond: n on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
|S. B. Griffing, ~~ mm FB or - a oe a 





St. James, 
Montreal, 


| ’ 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, | * 20, « 99, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} * 37, * 47, “ 17 
Wellington, |\D. Chadwick, “p, * 16, POR 
Quebec, F H Hevard,| “ 20, “ 20, —‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1| ** 17, * 37, “ I7 
Samson, iSmith, ~ 0 * 10, en Ree Sade Oe! 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, |} ‘** 20, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, ‘© 17, “ 17 


Toronto, R. Grisvold, | * 10, “ 10, — + oe «&  * 
Westminster, G. Moore, i-** go, © 20, * 90\June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any deseription. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
a GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19'h and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz °>— 

Ships. | Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 


Gomes 








York. Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “13, © 43,  13Sept. 1, Jan: J, May ‘ 


’ 
North America,|A. B. — re a - i? Ze 45] ne BS 2 A “73 
“* , 
’ 














Roscius, J. Collins, ’ ‘ 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,!Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 1% “ 19 ® 19 
Independence, |Nye, . @ 7, +6 7 7 25, 25, 25 
| Sheffield, F.P allen, | “13, “ 13, ‘ 18Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1 
|New York, |Croppery” | “18, “Ie aS OR eg 
| Siddons, Cobb, <a. © Bes 25) “ 19 «6 9 « 
| Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 19, 19, 19 
| Roscoe H. Huttleson oe 7 ” 7 2 ce os 
le Whe . _ « 13,Nov. 1, March 1, July 1! 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “4g, * 138, 13\Nov. 1, M i hn 
| Columbus, Cole, “39, *« 19, “ 19 “ager Be 7, ‘a 3 
| Sheridan, |Depeyster, “95, * 25, “ 2% 13, ia 13, ye HH 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) * 19, * 19, 4 
| G. Washington, |A. Burrows, wn: mine : 25, 25, A * 
| United States, |Britton, ye; ie rg a ary 1, April 1, ug 
england |B. L. Wa «19, “ 39, ir , 
Ganick,’ Skiddy os, * & * eww? & oo 
J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1, July 1) 19, “ 19, x 


Oxford, ’ 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is — os 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guin2as, includ- 
ing wines stores. and bedding - : 
Keither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons: ‘le for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading ae signed therefor. 
Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARSHALL,N.Y. 
. ___ BARING, BROT “ERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheflield, ane Ynited States, 
oe : ROBERT KERM)S. N.Y- 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence. Roscoe, and George Ww ashington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & €o., 78 South-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
: ships Roscius, Siddons, an. and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Re ddons a attr ns Oe.. Now Test 
WM. & JAS. BROWN &Co.. Liverpool 





THE ALBION, 





f ree Pin s, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. . . ' ‘ J States, and 

— abi Be lM ZZAas 4 -_ omepht art 7 , + a eeabnee y “+ a Is published every Saturday morning, and sent to all _ - hang I anes — 
he interior arrangement of Parlors § ‘ er . . . ritish provinces of North Ar “a, by the Mails of that day. Ojfice. NO. *,™ 

seriber, (late of the Eagle.) having leased it for aterm of ye pny eee oy —— | yea et American Hoiel pen To on re all communications, letters. Books, 

ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it tae most desirable slopping | | O?") quested to be addressed. Subscription, Six dollars per annum, 1n advance 


J.8. Bartlett & J Paul, Proprietors. 
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